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Thanks to the miracle of long 
, Playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
83% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You learn naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 

This “Living Language’ Way! 
The reason this “Living Language” method 
teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you leam naturally—the way 


| The Educational Guild 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. 
of $20.00 over the regular 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 
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This is a saving 
advertised price. If I 


Check [] FRENCH O SPANISH 
Important Here CO ITALIAN [) GERMAN 
(J RUSSIAN OC HEBREW 
Name. 
(piease print) 
Address 
City and Zone. State. = 


a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this ‘‘Liv- 
ing Language’ method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “‘Living Language”’ 
Course. In fact, the very man who headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language’ 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language’? Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


$1.50 VALUE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 days, we will send 
at no extra cost this handsome simulated leather gold 
embossed Trip Diary. The front section of the book 
gives such helpful information as Custom regulations, 
monetary conversion tables, time keeping at sea, time 
differences around the world, distances between major 
cities and other information of value to the traveler. 
The back section of this 180 page book 
for a day by day account of your trip a 
for names and addresses of new friends 
your travels. 


ell as space 
acquired in 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. whenever you have the opportunity. 

You learn when it suits you best—and 

for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 

. but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own “Classmates”! 

You can learn by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your ‘“‘class’”’ is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your, entire Course is on records, 
they “‘repeat”’-any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often. as you aad 
This way you are sure to ‘“‘get’’ eve 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


4 Long-Playing Records 


Unique Companion Volumes 


40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


COMMON USAGE 


DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _long-playing 
8344 RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 
phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


The comprehensive Conversa 
tion Manual you receive re 
peats in print each recorde 
lesson—so that you constantl: 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usag 
Dictionary provides over 16,00( 
words and phrases! 


The Educational Guild 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


RECOMMEND 
A MEMBER 


If you have friends that you 
feel would benefit from the 
many services that the Na- 
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Few travel writers have probed the nooks and crannies of the United States 

as thoroughly as Thomas B. Lesure whose accurate accounts intrigue TRAVELERS NAME 
everywhere. For September, Travet brings a special compendium for Lesure 
lovers: Thomas B. Lesure’s AMERICAN PORTFOLIO. Here you'll find the STREET 

BEST BUYS FOR GOURMET GADABOUTS, a collection of UNIQUE U.S. SITES, 
suggestions for OFF-BEAT RAIL TRIPS, details of the HOMES OF CITY 

U.S. PRESIDENTS—where they are, when they're open—and a host of other 
entrancing items of Americana. Dr. Colter Rule will detail what to take in your 
TRAVELER'S MEDICAL KIT, and other expert Travet writers will make the RECOMMENDED BY 
September issue one to save for whenever you start on your sightseeing rounds. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE|| NAME 
STREET 


Fancy foustanella uniforms signify Evzones, guards of 
Greece's Royal Palace, one of many memorable sights in Athens. CITY 
Color Photo Courtesy Greek Line 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN SEPTEMBER 


L630. Int '"l-FPaire ci cscs cc sieeve eo ele LNCS Sa LO ni haa emme oc 
1-Oct. 15. Design Show.......2.s-.e.copenhagen, Denmark 
3-4. Archery Championships...........Charlestown, R.I. 
3=5. Crab Derby... 2's « c.ccleie.ce wiele o/c ee eles ore (tole ciiels oe eC naman UClrans 
5-5... Sailplane’ RESattar< ss. 0 e.c 0 elec were s ato'e HLM ence tani 
4. Oyster Festival...<<c.csecceesss clarenbridge,, freland 
Aes Auto. Gran@ i Praises cis ce ae e cilcieieeieis eos eileleie ore NOM nrc atm 
4. Annual Sing....s..shiloh Nat'l Military wearmkie terme: 
5. Fall, RESt val oisve wie iecieseis) cielieieicieieletelteteie eis eier C.clLiAG L0nmme an Cum 
5.) Water (SHOW sieic,c 0 cs wee ocieleleiele 6. wleie/e oe set cinie cl Oana ey cime 
Bie AUTO RA&GCcs 0 6.c/s dsc cles cls clee ciel elereie lee « DADS Stila me ier 
5-6. Trail Ride & Rodeo......2+ee+e+--Roosevelt, Idaho 
6-9. Fishing Festival......«...0.....Naestved, Denmark 
6-1ll.—Miss- America: Contest.......«. Atlantic aCivy weno 
7. Independence Day CelebSo. 0. cic. ce cw cies s Cleats 
7. Beauty Pageant < vi. cicic cic cres we cole ec eels e ASIC Vale te emer ener 
7-11. Fiesta of the People.......Campo: Mavoresrontucan 
8. Royal Braemar Gathering..........--Bbraemar, Scotland 
8. 595th B'day CelebsS...cccvccccecc Dts AUSUS Teme mmnnecs 
8-11. Navajo Tribal Fair........e.cereWindow Rock, Ariz. 
9-10." Plowing. Match... ws/eeceso-+ Dundas; Pons aacanada 
G=11). Flower = SHOW. siecle oie wiere)e os eile e.cfewieje Liuv, Lineman ten ie 
9-18. Pacifie Festivals si icie cess so eelees ele DON eee HS Cg 
10-11. Old Defenders" Day .cis. s.. cc ce 0 ee eo DALLEMORe RI MCls 
10-11. Down East “FadTrei's scsieis oslo w osc creicicieice DOL Olam ier 
10-15. Modern Music Festival........e+.+e-.ewenice, Italy 
12-15. Wintage Pestival.<.-.c0 6. «cess eles COCA EES DEE 
12-18. Int'l Tennis Champs.......Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia 
12-25. Int'l Theatre Festival... 60.6 oDUbLinee een 
13. Parade of Beauty.....Paransque, Philippine Islands 
15=17.,\Fisherles: Exhibit...... Lunenburg. (Ne oesmeeanads 
14-16. Yabusame Contest..............--Kamakura, Japan 
14-17. Int'l Billfish Tourney......Kailua-Kona, Hawaii 
V4=17. Tuna. Tourney... sbiecncc es cvs oe se Cape COGmmNaSam 
14-21. Agriculture Fair..........Bucaramanga, Colombia’ 
15-16. Independence Fiesta... ..5...0+ ce os s MOxnGOme nus 
17. President's Cup Regatta...........Washington, Deir 
17-24. Nat'l Tobacco Festival...........ssRichmond s)Vaer 
20. Welcome tor Spirimeeaicis. vice ee sa sre SUCH Ome Paraguay 
21-25. Fiesta de la luna... te. ss « Chula Vials temo cnn 
21l=28. Film Festivals. ss .ls ss sc 0s oo voce + COM eminnemecnraa 
21-50. Biennial Art Exhibit... .j....«.70.9a0) Paulommeicacaale 
21-Oct. 7..Music, Dance Festival.......\. Seville, sepaim 
22-50. Horticulture: Show... 2. 3. s3 0s oo OKLOM MINOR Wel 
22-Oct. 1. Agricultural Show......Melbourne, Australia 
Zoe Dairy, SHOW 6 ic jelslcie sc elects lene elcie «0's le cle elena tel Ce mmm Ge 
25-24. Grand Prix Auto RacesS.......+.e+.-Watkins, N.Y< 
25=25.6 Jazz FOStiVal. ccc. cece ee ce «+e MOMLERE Vaemn@eilniaces 
25-25. County Fair & Apple Show......Boonville, Calif. 
24-25. Vintage Festival. ...eneceecesses SONOMA al tam 
24-25. Dahlia Show... 2. cecwccccwce cece se PESHOM mOemeriiaE 
4.=-Octs. 2. Photokina... ....sveiece ss es. COLOSNE. Germany 
25. Colorado River Marathon..<........-Needles, Galil 
20. Wine Festival. cj.ae cist cle cece selec s HOC lle ty samp emer 
26=50s2 ANTIque “SHOW. .<.<\5 ssic.0s 0 4 009 cee ee CAVA ae 
26-Oct. 7. Arts, Literature Fest...Cheltenham, England 
29-Oct. 6. Travel Film Festival......Brussels, Belgium 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 


CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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Where to Retire on a Small Income 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities in the 
‘US. and its island territories only those places where living costs are less, 
where the surroundings are pleasant, and where nature and the community 
get together to guarantee a good time from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, 
or the like. The book never overlooks the fact that some people must get part- 
time or seasonal work to pad out their income. 


It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New Eng- 
land south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific Northwest. 
It includes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. Some people spend 
hundreds of dollars trying to get information like this by traveling around the 
country. Frequently they fail—there is just too much of America to explore! 


| 
| 
| 


Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from the danger. Yet the 
big NEW edition costs only $1.00. 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S.—so nearly like 
Tahiti in appearance, beauty and color. even the natives say it was made from 
a vainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only reach it but also 
stay awhile for hardly more than you’ll spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most 
dazzling surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend awhile, the surroundings are 
pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West 
Indies and the world’s other low cost wonderlands? Or which is the one spot 
world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two can live in 
sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book with about 
70 photos and 4 maps proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U. S., the 
~ rest of the world is closer than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, honorary 
vice-president of the Globetrotters Club, shows that the American dollar is 
_ respected all over the world and buys a lot more than you’d give it credit for. 


Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for 

months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you’d spend 

for a few months at home or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real 
' rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. border to 
teach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you’ve got. Send now for BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


How to Retire on Real Estate Profits 


Tf you’vye been thinking about real estate investments, Harian’s big book 
“How to Retire on Real Estate Profits’ shows how to go about it. 


Remember, in all American history, there’s never been a better place to 
put your money than into real estate. That’s true especially now, as increased 
' population and the big movement into suburbs are pushing up land values all 

‘over America. That’s even more true if you want a better-than-usual income, 

for real estate can help you earn twice, even three times, as much as a “‘safe”’ 
stock could pay you (and much, much more than a savings bank would 
ever pay). 


“How to Retire on Real Estate Profits’’ reveals the hidden values in the 
kinds of property that will pay you best whether you want a safe rental invest- 
ment or a speculation that could send your money soaring. It strips bare the 
hidden dangers in other property. It explores practically every kind of real 
estate, helping you always to find the best places for your money. 


\aey 


* Can You Answer These Questions: 


@ Some people call certain real estate 
investments the ‘‘mutual funds of real 
estate.’’ What are these? Do they real- 
ly pay twice as much as the ordinary 
mutual funds? 


q a What's the ONE real estate purchase 
that stands out above all others to 
make your income much, much bigger? 
What is the ONE BEST WAY to let 
real estate pay your way and live 
rent free in Florida or California? 4 
_@ Do you know how to virtually guarantee e@ Do you know how to tell what a lot is 
| your success with a motel? (Or is a really worth? Or how to profit—and 
____ trailer park a still better investment really profit—from fixing up an aban- 
for you with much less work?) doned farm? Or how to find a property 
f you have only a little bit of money that’s worth much more than the asking 
“to invest, what are the BEST ways to price? Or how to sell your own home 
put your money into real estate? fast and at a good profit? 


Nothing you do in real estate is ever going to cost you as little as $2. Yet 
“How to Retire on Real Estate Profits’ over and over again shows you how to 
- get better-than-usual rental income and how to spot the real estate that could 
double in value—and it costs only $2. So get your copy now. 
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Where to Retire or Vacation 


. -- at what look like prewar prices—and where 


no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America's Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten-Path names the really low-cost Florida 
retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, 
California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas which the 
crowds have not yet discovered. 


Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm 
and sunny as Miami Beach’s, yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that, island 
that looks like Hawaii yet is Ds 000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trips 
to get there!). Or those many other low-cost, exquisitely beautiful spots all 
over the United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry usually overlook 
(so costs are low and stay low). 


Every page of Off-the-Beaten-Path opens a different kind of vacationing 
or retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far off 
countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 


thousands to raise prices or crowd you 


e France’s only remaining outpost in this 
part of world—completely surrounded 
by Canadian territory . . . or a village 
more Scottish than Scotland . . . or 
age-old Spanish hamlets right in our 
own U. S., where no one ever heard 
of nervous tension or the worries of 
modern day life. 


out). 

That remarkable town where a fee of 3c 
a day gives you an almost endless round 
of barbecues, musicals, concerts, pic- 
nics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord 
dinners and a fine arts program. That 
southern island first discovered by mil- 
lionaires who had all the world to roam 


e Resort villages where visitors come by in... and now their hideaways are 
the score, so you always meet new peo- open to anyone who Knows where to 
ple... (but they never come by the find them. 


You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of 
art colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), 
of areas with aimost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are 
the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who’s had 
enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropic-like islands, 
and dozens of other spots just, about perfect for your retirement or vacation at 
some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. 
They’re all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also 
read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico. 


Off-the-Beaten-Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to 
freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. 
About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 


AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is your insurance of seeing 
all the four-star sights in whatever corner of the 
U.S. or Canada you drive to (and it even covers 
Mexico and Cuba as well). 


Day by day, America by Car tells you where 
to go from Alaska to Mexico. Whether you’re 
visiting New England or California, Florida or 
the National Parks, the Great Lakes, the Missis- 
sippi, the East, the South or the Southwest, the 
Indian country, etc., it tells you road by road 
the scenic way to go and it always directs you to 
the important sights along the way and in 
the cities. 


In Niagara or Los Angeles, Washington or 
New Orleans, the Black Hills or Montreal, 
America by Car takes the guesswork out of travel. 
Of course it names hundreds upon hundreds of 
recommended places to eat and stay. 


America is so big, you can easily overlook or forget important sights or make 
many a wrong turn. So get America by Car, the book that makes sure you’ll see 
everything of consequence and always travel right. 


_America by Car is fully 170,000 words in length (as large as 3 ordinary- 
sized novels). But it costs only $2.50 while it helps you see any part of 
America as you've probably never before explored this part of the world. 


Mail to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 2 Baron St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


| 

I 

l 

| have enclosed $..0.....cccccseeseeees (cash, check, or money order). Please | 

send me the books checked below. You will refund my money if | am | 

not satisfied. | 

[] America by Car, $2.50. | 

(0 Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. | 
[1] How to Retire on Real Estate Profits. $2. 

(1 Off-the-Beaten-Path—these are America's own Bargain Paradises. $2. | 

[] Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. | 

( Special OFFER: All 5 books above ($9.00 value) for $6. | 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for August 


Moppet thumb-sucker at 
her ease in Patzcuaro, 
Mexico, was filmed by 
Helen S. Byram of NYC 
with Rolleiflex camera 
set for 1/50 second at 
£:8, 


Qtr (\ f) 
DLI.UL 
re _ rai) ~ c\ aN (\ : 
GINS Ww » © J eo CAG, 
Rope-bearded tug hard PAST TENSE 
at work in NYC harbor “ 
was snapped by Bill Old steam engine on 
McVey of Oklahoma City her last-run was shot in 
with Rollei dialled for Detroit by Ted George 
fast 1/250 second at of Dearborn, Mich., with 
£:5.6. Contaflex camera tuned 
to f:8 for fast 1/125 sec- : i 


‘ond. 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travel will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 anda 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TRAVEL can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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SALUTES 
THE THOMAS A. BROWN 
SALES ORGANIZATION 


In this well known and successful magazine subscription sales 
organization, clears subscriptions through the facilities of 
National Circulating Company, you will find many young 
men and women who have built fine sales careers in the 
essential service of providing the best in magazines to the 
families of the U. S. A. 


“ALL ARE WORTHY OF YOUR WELCOME! 


These fine young people of the Brown Organization are licensed by National Circulating Co., an agency in the magazine 
business for over 41 years. Their sales experience qualifies them to serve you courteously and with the magazines best 
suited to you. At surprisingly low cost, they will see that one or more of the following, among many more, begins coming 
to your home: Arcosy, CuristiAN Heratp, Coronet, Esquire, 
Farm Journat, FisHine Wortp,,Goop Housekeerinc, Harpers 

~ Bazaar, Loox, McCatt's, Motion Picture, PARENTS, PHOTOPLAY, 

; Bennoor, Sports Arietp, TopAy’s HEALTH, TRAVEL, TRUE, TRUE 
Story, and Vocue. : 

National Circulating Company has for many years represented 1270 ane a ee nee 

_ the finest publishers in the industry—THe Conpé Nast Pustica- N EE Pe NC y, 

- TIONS * Fawcett Pustications * Hearst Macazines * McCatt Cor- Soe. shite Pettis 

PORATION * MacFappEN Pustications * PARENTS’ INsTITUTE. 

_ (Member of Central Registry of the. Magazine Publishers Assn.) 


[ 


NATIONAL CIRCULATING COMPANY, INC. 
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HERE’S a luxury sea voyage to 
I icrope from Miami, which 

takes you to Lisbon or Spain 
through Havana, Curagao (a free 
port) La Guaira, and across the 
Atlantic to Tenerif, Funchal and so 
to Portugal. It’s a Portuguese line 
with two ships, the Santa Maria and 
the Vera Cruz. It claims to have all 


THIS IS ISHII 


Set into the back of several 
houses, Ishii Gardens in Honolu- 
lu is beautifully Japanese. Two 
large, low-ceilinged rooms are 
separated by bamboo screens a 
dozen feet high. The tables, care- 
fully shut off from each other by 
more bamboo walls, are on bare 
floors and, as you enter, you leave 
your shoes and are brought a 
long, white, heavy silk kimono, 
and a black cummerbund which 
is put on you by a tiny, bare-foot- 
ed Japanese girl who moves noise- 
lessly but at the rate of about 
forty miles per hour. The girls 
slip quickly into sandals as they 
enter the kitchen, and expertly 
kick them off again as they return 
to the dining room. The meal be- 
gins with a clear soup with an 
oval bean cake at the bottom 
looking like the petal of a Talis- 
man rose, which tastes of clams 
and is delicious. Tempura (a 
general name for all fried fish) 
follows. In this case, it was fried 
shrimps with a beautiful salad 
featuring cucumbers and other 
vegetables. The main course of 
Sukiyaki is prepared at your table 
by one of the little people. Each 
bit of beef and bamboo and bean 
is tenderly added with chop- 
sticks, served with rice and soya 
sauce and* a mild horseradish. 
Dinner ends with tangerines and 
rice cookies. . . . Cost: $4.00. As 
this place has no liquor license, 
no sake is for sale here, but if you 
bring your own they will heat it 
and serve it to you. 


the luxury of a private yacht, and 
with its swimming pool and good 
cuisine, it may not be half-terrible 
to take. ... If you’re in need of a 
handsome modern chess set you 
can get one from Antonio Frilli 
S.A. in his marble art studios in 


Florence, Italy, at a cost of about. 


$40.00 plus $8.00 for shipping. 
How do you get there? Well, fly to 
Rome, and take the midnight train 
for Florence. Now walk along the 
Fiume Arno (the river to you) until 
you come to the Piazza Goldoni. 
Turn and you will see two tiny nar- 
row streets ahead of you, foaming 
with motor buses, bicycles, motor- 
cycles, baby carriages, and sightsee- 
ing buses. Take the one on the left, 
the Via de Fossi. Antonio is at 6-8, 
half-way up the street. . . . In the 
middle of Jutland look for Hivis- 
tan Hotel and Village for an inn 
with good food that costs $4.00 a 
day for a room with meals, but no 
bath. ... Family railroad tickets 
save money on thé Union Pacific 
Railroad. Father pays full fare, 
mother only half and the children 
go for nothing—if they are under 
five, or one fourth if they are under 
twelve. ... Go to Stoke Newington 
in England this year for the Ter- 
centenary of Daniel Defoe. The 
creator of Robinson Crusoe was 
born there. The original gravestone 
is on exhibition; also an obelisk in 
Bunhill fields, put up a century ago 


“by subscription. Strangely enough 


an American, one John Moore, an 
authority on Defoe, is in charge of 
the celebration.... The streets of 
Helsinki are swept every night by 
men and women after business 
hours and kept so clean they would 
shame a television soap commercial. 
... Big Ben, in London is leaning 
four inches out of true, and hopes 
soon to rival the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa as a tourist attraction.... 
At Bologna, in Italy, visit the birth- 
place of remarkable Cardinal Joseph 
Caspar Mezzofanti, who learned 
Latin and Greek when only a boy 
just from listening to an old priest 


CUSTOMS CORNER 


The Riffs in the Atlas Mountains 
of North Africa are a sturdy, har- 
dy people who live by their own 
laws and customs. The women 
do not cover their faces in public 
“as many natives do, but ride bold- 
ly into towns like Tangier or 
Tetuan to sell their wares in the 
market place. They weave simple 
red and white scarves of heavy 
cotton, striped in various ways, 
as well as the same thing in black 
and white and red striped wool. 
A native woman will tie one of 
these blankets around her waist, 
letting it hang half way to her 
ankles and serve as a skirt. A sec- 
ond one will be around her head, 
under her hat to protect her from 
the sun. A third, around her 
plump brown shoulders, may car- 
ry a small baby, papoose fashion, 
as she rides or walks about her 
business. They are always very 
clean as the native red is color- 
fast. These hand-woven scarves 
make decorative luncheon clothes 
and the woolen ones can be used 
as wraps on a chill evening. They 
are not easy to find, but may be 
purchased in the market place 
at Tetuan in Spanish Morocco, } 
- where each woman squats on the 
stones surrounded by her wares 
which she will sell for any price 
she can get. / 


giving lessons to a group of boys, 
while he worked at a nearby car- 
penter’s bench. Though he had 
never seen a Latin or Greek book, 
he learned to talk fluently in these 
languages, and later, after he joined 
the priesthood, learned to speak 39 
languages beautifully and _ intelli- 
gently. Once when he was compelled 
to confess a couple of criminals 
sentenced to die the following day, 
he learned their tongue overnight, 
and this is not a lot of Bologna—he’s 
supposed to have been the greatest 
linguist who ever lived. 
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Indispensable in auto touring. Also extreme- 
ly handy on boat, in workshop, home, or 
country place. 9 fine quality precision 
made tools in a handsome leather carry- 
ing case: wrench, saw, knife, pliers, ham- 
mer, screwdriver, hole drill, file, wood 
drill. One tool acts as handle for all. 
$14.95 
Supply Limited. Made in Western Germany. 


in Genuine “plush-lined'' Leather Case 
with Carrying Strap. Has features found 
in expensive binoculars; center focusing 
control, adjustable to eye width, etc. Brings 
distant objects into sharp focus. These im- 
ported Binoculars add to the enjoyment of 
travel, sporting events, hunting, etc. $5.98 


| TRAVEL IRON 


Handle folds when not in use. Light weight. 

Comes in moisture-proof plastic cover, 
_ complete with cord. AC current 110 volt. 
7 $3.98 
‘ | ASTORIA SUPPLY CO. 
| 43-49 41st STREET 

LONG ISLAND CITY 4, NEW YORK 
dl Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find $.........:cc:00- for 


Traveler's Tool Kit @ $14.95 
= Travel Iron @ $3.98 
ae? 5 x 35 Binoculars @ $5.98 


| City Zone Statews a 
*] NOTE: No COD. Add 35¢ for postage & handling 


POWERFUL 
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By Bus: Possibly, in the course of 
following the indefatigable Rob- 
ert Deardorff’s footprints around 
Athens (see Step By Step Through 
Athens on page 23 of this issue) , 
you just might strain a tendon, 
lose a shoe or suffer one of the 
ailments common to racehorses 
and Deardorff-followers. Never fear, 
for Compagnie Hellenique d’Auto- 
cars ‘Touristiques—or just plain 
C.H.A.T.—has a tour bus to carry 
you over the same ground in cush- 
ioned comfort at a mere $4.00 for 
the full-day junket, $3.00 for a con- 
densed tour. Located at 4 Stadiou 
Street (telephone 22.886), the 
C.H.A.T. people also offer one-to- 
five-day outings to such sites as Cor- 
inth, Delphi, Olympia and others 
plus a number of boat and air trips 
through the islands. Among these 
latter is a four-day yacht cruise to 
classic towns and ruins for $66.00 
with all meals. while aboard. 
C.H.A.T. says you can stopover on 
most of these trips at no extra 
charge. 

By Bus: Autumn is the time to see the 
Smoky Mountains, Tennessee and 
the Old South by motorcoach. Casser 
‘Tours has wrapped up a thirteen-day 
voyage through this lovely area lor 
only $179.50 plus tax, a fee that in- 
cludes everything but meals. De- 
partures on September 11 and 25 
and October 9 are scheduled for this 
year and will enable you to see the 
Cherokee Indian Reservation, Chat- 
tanooga and Lookout’ Mountain, 
the ‘Tennessee River valley with its 
great dams, the Natural Bridge, 
Shenandoah, Asheville, the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, Williamsburg, 
Lake Lure, the Luray Caverns, Get- 
tysburg and the Atomic Energy 
Museum at Oak Ridge plus—more. 
This rewarding ramble leaves from 
and returns to New York City. 
For added details, write TRAVEL. 


‘Mrs. Nobody Goes Somewhere’’* 


Informal Around the World Tour 
From Boston or New York and Return 
81 days, 18 countries 
including 18 days in South Pacific 
September 23 to December 12, 1960 
An unusual opportunity to join a small group 
traveling with a talented, experienced leader 
who is a housewife and lecturer for CARE. She 
has the knack of making friends with the great 
and small people all over the world. This opens 
many doors everywhere for her and members 

of her tour. 
*Mrs. Nobody is Mrs. Louise Morse who has 
given over 300 lectures on behalf of CARE 
before women's clubs during the past year. 
All expenses including most meals $4000 up. 
For folder giving full details and for reserva- 


tions write or call 
79 Newbury St. 


ARNOLD TOURS Boston 16, Mass. 


HOUSE BOAT 


CRUISES j 
paces acai 


aboard the 


LAZY BONES 
200 miles thru Florida’s Tropical Inland 
Waterway. Six Idyllic Days $95. 

For illustrated booklet write to 
Shanty Boat Cruises, Inc. 


Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our tenth year” 


Die MOTEL RESORT 
MANAGERS 


Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fascinating. 
“a leisurely well-paid executive positions now open 
Mn with luxurious Motel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick 


your own location, climate! No age limit. Employ- 
ment assistance! Experience unnecessary. Learn 
at home, spare time. 
FREE! “‘Resort-Mote! Opportunities” booklet Write- Dept. T-8 
MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S Serrano, Los Angeles 5 


= 


TIPS 


ON 


TIPPING 


Ge 


$1 


A 41 page booklet offering the correct and 
accepted gratuity schedule for the average 
vacationer, traveler, or city dweller. The 
authoritative guide on “HOW MUCH” and 
“TO WHOM.” 


RESTAURANTS reer OD Pl SER TAXI 
DRIVERG........ TIPPING ABROAD........ TRAVEL 
—PLANES & TRAING.......... SHIPBOARD............ 
NIGHTCLUBS ...............SPORTS & PRIVATE 
CLUBS........BARBER & BEAUTY SHOPS.......... 


ERIC LAWRENCE 


FALCON PUBLISHERS, INC. 


48 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Enelosed, Bnd $).......0:..c8:.- for 
Beir TIPS ON TIPPING Booklets @ $1 ea. 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
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BROADWAY BILLINGS 


BYE, BYE, BIRDIE—Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th, 
CI 6-6363. Limber Dick Van Dyck, charmer 
Chita Rivera romp appealingly through Michael 
Stewart’s uproarious hit-wit script about a 
rock’n’roll idol’s impact on sweet-faced adoles- 
cents, with a series of satiric, show-stopping 
numbers including the zaniest ballet on Bway, 
all hilariously handled by choreographer-direc- 
tor Gower Champion for the wackiest, funniest 
musical comedy in many a moon-mad night. 

FIORELLO!—Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th, CI 6- 
6699. Tom Bosley, reincarnates N.Y.’s_ ex- 
Mayor LaGuardia perfectly yet a so-so score 
and hilarity-latent numbers that don’t fully 
materialize fail to win our vote—but daily 
newspaper critics raved. Winner of Drama 
Critics Circle Award as best musical for 
1959-60. 

FIVE FINGER EXERCISE—Music Box, 239 W. 
45th, CI 6-4636. Jessica Tandy, four brilliant 
Britons create author Peter Shaffer’s unsettling 
quintet with pulverizing performances, expert- 
ly directed by John Gielgud, in a pulse-pound- 
ing symphony of emotion. Winner of Drama 
Critics Circle Award as best foreign play 
for 1959-60. Judith Evelyn replaces vacationing 
Jessica Tandy until Aug. 15. 

GYPSY—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, CO 5-2412. Ethel 
Merman rocks the rafters again in this peek at 
Gypsy Rose Lee’s life. On vacation to Aug. 15. 

LA PLUME DE MA TANTE—Royale, 45th, W. of 
Bway, CI 5-5760. English ees spoken but 
laughter is heard most of all during this hi- 
larious French import that took the Drama 
Critics Award for 1958-59’s best musical. 

MY FAIR LADY—Mark Hellinger, 51st, W. of 
Bway, PL 7-7064. Lerner and Loewe’s prize- 
winning version of Shaw’s Pygmalion is merely 
America’s finest musical. 

TAKE ME ALONG—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Walter Pidgeon and Una Merkel bring 
elderly charm, Robert Morse young appeal and 
Jackie Gleason Jackie Gleason to this deft yet 
somewhat disappointing musicalization of 
O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness!, but Eileen Herlie 
nuances her numbers with welcome, wondrous 
warmth. On vacation through July 30. 

THE BEST MAN—Morosco, 217 W. 45th, CI 6- 
6230. Politics at convention time concerns 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy, Frank Lovejoy, 
among others, in this play hit by Gore Vidal. 

THE MIRACLE WORKER—Playhouse, 137 W. 
48th, CI 5-6060. Unanimous raves greeted Patty 
Duke’s portrayal of Helen Keller in childhood, 
Anne Bancroft as her tutor, William Gibson’s 
intelligent script. 

THE MUSIC MAN—Majestic, 44th, W. of Bway, 
CI 6-0730. Meredith Willson’s long-run romp 
now has Bert Parks as the slick salesman 
conning an Jowa town delightfully. Winner of 
Drama Critics Circle Award as best musical 
for 1957-58. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th, JU 6-5555. Enchantress Mary Martin, 
gifted guitarist Theodore Bikel, 7 superb but 
not syrupy children compose the pre-war sing- 
ing Trapp family in this virtually flawless 
production of high taste, scored with loving 
dignity by Rodgers & Hammerstein against 
Oliver Smith’s impressive sets, that creates an 
enthralling evening. Reopens Aug. 7 following 
vacation. 

THE TENTH MAN—Booth, 225 W. 45th, CI 6- 
5969. This hit play by Paddy Chayevsky con- 
cerns a young girl possessed by a migrant soul 
—to be exorcised through mystic ritual. 

TOYS IN THE ATTIC—Hudson, 141 W. 44th, JU 
6-2237. Lillian Hellman’s skillful scalpel bares 
not entrails but, with understanding, harried 
hearts in this drama of a New Orleans family 
pulled apart by emotional undertones, with 
Maureen Stapleton creating a _ particularly 
moving portrayal. Winner of Drama Critics 
Circle Award as best drama for 1959-60. 

WEST SIDE STORY—Winter Garden, 1634 Bway 
(at 50th), CI 5-4878. After an initial Winter 
Garden stand of 734 performances, then- tri- 
umphal touring, this electric musical by Arthur 
Laurents with a brilliant score by Leonard 
Bernstein, vivid choreography by Jerome Rob- 
bins, breaks precedent by returning to Bway 
for new raves. 
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OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


LEAVE IT TO JANE—Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, 
99 7th Ave. S., CH 2-9244. Jerome Kern’s 
1917 musical of college cutups flashes with 
youthful zest and banjo-strums with nostalgic 
tunes. 

LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE—Orpheum, 2nd Ave. 
at 8th, OR 4-8140. This satiric musical is one 
of those happy Off-Bway surprises: a real 
smash hit. 

THE BALCONY—Circle in the Square, 159 
Bleecker, GR 3-4590. Jean Genet’s frank, sym- 
bolic, strangely costumed drama spurs contro- 
versy amongst viewers—who find themselves 
engrossed or repelled. 

THE THREEPENNY OPERA—Theatre de Lys, 
121 Christopher St., WA 4-8782. Bertold 
Brecht’s satirization. of Beggar’s Opera, as 
adapted by Marc Blitzstein and scored by Kurt 
Weill, has produced Off-Bway’s longest-run 
—on stage since Sept. 20, 1955—and we still 
say it’s dull. 


MIXED CHOICE 


HIT THE. DECK—Jones Beach Marine Theatre, 
Jones Beach, SU 5-1600. A 1927 smash, with 
music by Vincent Youmans, about global pur- 
suit of a sailor by his lady love, this revival 
is freely adapted to its lagoon-lapped, 8,200- 
seat amphitheatre setting, has Gene Nelson, 
Jules Munshin, Betty Kean topping a large 
cast. Through Sept. 5, 8 :30 p.m., $1.80-$4.80. 


Ice Capades Heralds ‘Coming of Age’ with 21st Edition 


Skaters waltz for Wizard of Oz merriment in 


SHAKESPEARE—Central Park. Free perform- 
ances commence nightly at 8:30 p.m., except 
Mondays, with Measure for Measure July 24- 
Aug. 10, Taming of the Shrew Aug. 18-Sept. 3.| 

BASEBALL—Yankee Stadium, River Ave. at E. 
161st St., CY 3-4300. Yankees play Detroit] 
Aug. 1 (night), 2, 3 (night) ; Washington Aug. } 
12 (night), 13, 14 (doubleheader) ; Baltimore: 
Aug, 15 (night), 16; Chicago Aug. 23 (night), 
24; Cleveland Aug. 26 (night), 27; Detroit 
aug. 28 (doubleheader) ; Kansas City Aug. 30 
(night), 31. 75¢-$3.00. j 

MARIONETTES—Oft-praised, high-calibre Dept. 
of Parks Marionette Theatre presents free out- 
door programs, designed primarily for children, 
at various points during summer throughout 
N.Y. For schedule of specific dates, times of 
shows, phone RE 4-1000. 

LEWISOHN STADIUM—aAmsterdam Ave. at 
138th, AD 4-5800, 8:30 p.m., 75¢-$3.00. Pro- 
grams subject to change without notice, those | 
marked with asterisk postponed until next 
clear night in event of rain. 

JULY 30*: Leopold Stokowski conducting works 
of Strauss, Brahms, Bach-Stokowski. 

AUGUST 2*: Alfred Wallenstein conducting, 
Roberta Peters, soprano, singing popular oper- | 
atic arias. 

AUGUST 3: Alfred Wallenstein conducting, Ann 
Schein playing Rachmaninoff D Minor Piano 
Concerto. 

AUGUST 4*: Alfred Wallenstein conducting. 

AUGUST 6*: [3th Annual Rodgers-Hammerstein 
Night. Salvatore Dell’Isola conducting, Flor- 
ence Henderson, soprano; Claramae Turner, 
contralto; William Tabbert, tenor; Jack Rus- ‘ 
sell, baritone. 


show at Madison Sq. Garden Aug. 31-Sept. 20. 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


NSULAR New Yorkers are redis- 
| covering America from stage- 

coaches and sternwheelers to 
satellites by flocking to Freedom- 
land, the Bronx behemoth that re- 
produces Northwest trapper boat 
trips, San Francisco’s earthquake, 
Chicago’s fire, western burro trails, 
Civil War battlegrounds, smoke- 
belching railroad rides and a bat- 
tery of other attractions within 205 
acres that form the world’s largest 
outdoor amusement site. Entry fees 
are $1.00 for adults, 75 cents for 
teenagers through seventeen, 50 
cents for kids under twelve, with all 
rides and attractions tabbed at 50 
cents for adults, 35 cents for juniors. 
Subways from Times Square to 
Gun Hill Road or from Grand Cen- 
tral to Pelham Bay Park connect 
with buses to the playland but 
ever-alert Gray Line has a wrap-up 
outing for $6.50 ($5.00 for under- 
twelves) that includes roundtrip 
ride, entry and admission to nine 
attractions, buses departing from 
the terminal on W. 50th between 
Bway and 8th Ave. at 10.00 a.m. 
and 5:30 p.m., leaving Freedomland 
at 4:00 p.m., 11:30 p.m.... Waldorf’s 
Empire Room is currently present- 
ing an International Folk Festival 
through Aug. 11.... Mayor Wagner 
has sent out a roving unit that’ll 
park around town to dispense data 
and hear citizen complaints—so now 
you can go fright City Hall....A 
Thurber Carnival abandoned Bway 
for a July 30-Aug. 27 stint at Central 
City, Colo., but plans to re-open on 
the Rialto Labor Day.... Hayden 
Planetarium, skycasting ““The Seven 
Wonders of the Universe” through 
Sept. 26, has re-pegged prices to 
$1.00 for adults, $1.25 in eves, those 
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under eighteen entering for 50 cents 
(75 at night)....Only place we 
know in town where coffee’s still a 
nickel is Hamburg Hearth at 20 
Reade St. near the courthouses. ... 
Museum of Modern Art, open 
‘Thurs. eves during summer, is fea- 
turing Jazz in the Garden those 
nights through Aug. 18, regular 
95-cent admission including the 
concert. ...Chauffeur-driven car is 
weightless bon voyage gift arranged 
by Auto-Europe, 25 W. 58th St., 
which sells voucher for $10.00 that 
covers cost plus tip of Rolls Royce 
meeting an arrival at London air- 
port, certificates available for other 
countries at varying rates. .. . Panto- 
mimic Marcel Marceau is booked at 
the City Center for three weeks of 
sensational silence starting Sept. 6. 
... Hungarians celebrate St. Ste- 
phen’s Day Aug. 20 with an after- 
noon march down 5th Ave. from 
60th St. to St. Patrick’s.... Labor 
Day has the Big Parade on 5th but 
more colorfully rapturous that date 
is the West Indies calypsojourn up 


Suites Replace Sour B. O. 


To hypo gate receipts, Loew's Theatres razed 
cinemansion on Lex at 51st, began building 
$25,000,000, 800-room Americana Hotel for 
premiere on Oct. 1, 1961. 


7th from 111th to 142nd—IF plans 
materialize again this year... . Gift 
from ex-Gov. Lehman and _ his 
wife—$500,000—will let Central 
Park add a Children’s Zoo to its ex- 
isting menagerie, with cuddly crea- 
tures and other moppet thrillers. . . . 
Young’s Research Service, 130 W. 
49th St., has issued revisions of its 
splendid little (64 pages) N.Y. 
guide, How to Make a Little Go a 
Long Way, and Let’s Take a Ride, 
an 80-page collection of suggestions 
for half-day, full-day or weekend 
auto outings from Manhattan to 
interesting points, each booklet sell- 
ing for $1.00....Randall’s Island 
Jazz Festival is Aug. 19-21.... New- 
est National Tourist Information 
Office: Nigeria, 575 Lex.... Once 
Upon a Mattress springs away on 
30-week U.S. tour Sept. 1 with Dody 
Goodman in star spot, climaxing 
musical’s unique triumphs as both 
Off and On Bway hit. 


@ Persistent pain and stiffness on arising © 


@ Pain or tenderness in at least one joint 


@ Swelling in at least one joint 


@ Recurrence of these symptoms 


It may be 


If these symptoms recur, 


see your physician at once! 


RHR 


THE ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 
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BY GEORGE BOURKE, Entertainment Editor, Miami Herald 


jai-alai is under way at Daytona 

—with Tuesday and Friday 
matinees as well as nightly contests. 
... Teams from all countries.in 
the western hemisphere have 
been invited to compete inthe 
first annual International Police 
League (PAL) baseball cham- 
pionships at Miami Stadium Aug- 
ust 4 through 14. Participants will 
be from thirteen through fifteen 
years old. . . . Visitors to Sarasota 
this summer found an unscheduled 
treat. The Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum and Bailey Circus broke 
off its tour early in July and re- 
turned to the new “summer” quar- 
ters at nearby Venice. July is too hot 
for good circus business, even in 
air-conditioned arenas. . . . South 
Florida has a ratio of 106 air-con- 
ditioned homes per 1,000... . Plan- 
ning to take some underwater snap- 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


; YLoripa’s first summer season of 


“POLYNESIA” 
150 FT. SCHOONER 


10 DAYS OF ADVENTURE 
sails—Bimini, Berry Islands, from 
Sol Grond Bahoness S$ S, 

Sailing, Fishing, Skin Diving. 

WINDJAMMER CRUISES, INC. 


P.O. Box 1051-T Miami Beach 39, Fla. 
MIAMI BEACH PHONE JEFFERSON 2-3407 
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shots in South Florida? Skindiving 
photo hobbyists advise opening one 
stop for every seven feet of water on 
a sunny day.... The Ringling Mu- 
seum of Art at Sarasota has been 
given Sir Anthony Van Dyck’s St. 
John the Evangelist, that is reminis- 
cent of Rubens, with whom Van 
Dyck worked from 1615 to 1651, 
when he was in his teens. The Ring- 
ling Museum is now operated by 
the State of Florida and is open to 
the public. ...Coconut Grove 
Playhouse in Miami plans to run 
through Labor Day weekend. 
Helen Hayes’ son, James MacAr- 
thur, will close a two-week run in 
William Inge’s Loss of Roses on July 
31 and will be followed by Gypsy 
Rose Lee in Anything Goes August 
2 to 14, and Show Boat, starring 
Mimi Benzell, August 16 to 28. 
Sweet Bird of Youth will open Au- 
gust 30—IF Tallulah Bankhead can 
be persuaded to play in it... . Haul- 
over Docks in Dade County 
Oceanfront Park is now a de- 
parture point for several interest- 
ing sightseeing cruises. One five- 
hour trip includes two-hour stop- 
over at the Seaquarium. Cost is $5.70 
for adults and $2.95 for kids four 
through fourteen. . . . Fort Walton 
Beach, near Pensacola in northwest 
panhandle of Florida, calls its un- 
derwater exhibit the Gulfarium. It’s 
not far from Eglin Air Force Mili- 
tary reservation, largest air base in 
the world, which covers 800 square 
miles and has a dozen air fields. A 
tour can be arranged in advance 
through Pensacola Chamber of 
Commerce. ... Another panhandle 
resort enjoying good tourist trade 
this summer is Panama City. Sev- 
en million dollars worth of marina 
and highway facilities have just been 


completed. Marina can accommo- 
date 450 boats, ranging from speed- 
boats to ocean-going yachts. . . - 
The old two-lane Hathaway Bridge, 
replaced by a $4,500,000 span, has 
not been torn down but has been 
converted into two fishing piers. . . . 
Carmen Cavallaro will be an Au- 
gust headliner at Miami Spring 
Villas King Arthur’s Court. The 
Villas boasts of eleven bars scattered 
over its various annexes. ... Karting 
—racing with tiny stripped-down 


_ cars powered by lawnmower-type 


motors—is catching on in South 
Florida. An effort to operate a “kart- 
ing track’”’ in one community put- 
tered out, however, when neighbors 
of the track complained of the 
noises. .. . Twelfth Annual Miami 
Beach Summer Fishing Tourna- 
ment Kiddie Rodeo is slated for 
mid-August at South Shore Fish- 
ing Pier. Some 2,000 anglers—the 
youngest last year was four, the old- 
est twelve—competed last year. . . . 
National Audubon Society has re- 
sumed its station wagon-cruiser bird- 
watching trips into the Everglades. 
The highpoint is a visit to Duck 
Rock on which 50,000 white ibis, 
egrets and Spoonbills roost every 
night. .. . The 1960 National Hy- 
droplane Championships are 
scheduled for August 26 to 28 at 
Cape Coral. ... Miami to Key Largo 
yacht race, for all classes is set for 
August 6 and 7.... Jack Tar Hotel 
in Marathon is planning a Bonefish 
Hall of Fame. Ted Williams, of 
baseball note, seems like a sure bet 
for nomination. . 


.. First jet-pow- ~ 


ered helicopter service in the 


United States was being planned 
as this was being written to serve 
Tampa, Sarasota, Clearwater and 
Bradenton. Two French-made Al- 
ouette whirlybirds costing $125,000 
and carrying four passengers were 
on order. . . . Pop concerts by the 
University of Miami Symphony Or- 
chestra continue at Miami Beach 
Auditorium. A Night in Old Vien- 
na, with Franz Allers conducting, 
slated for July 31; Music Hall High- 
lights, Raymond Paige conducting, 
on August 7; Arthur Fiedler con- 
ducting, with Pianist Ozan Marsh, 
on August 14, and a Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein, Porter, Kern, Romberg 
program, D’Artega conducting on 
August 21. 
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By Rosemary Divall 


ow THAT the major airlines 
servicing Bermuda _ have 
launched jet services, the po- 
tential vacationer from as far as the 
West Coast can enjoy this island 
paradise with little time spent in 
traveling. With an additional quar- 
ter of a million dollars earmarked 
for advance publicity campaigns in 
leading American publications, the 
Trade Development Board has sent 
personal ambassadors to many travel 
agents to promote this hitherto un- 
tapped market.... A facility never 
before offered to skin divers want- 
ing to explore this island’s reefs 
is now available through the Ber- 
muda Divers Company. The firm 
has converted a magnificent Nova 
Scotia fisherman, The Diving Belle, 
to a fully equipped  skindiver’s 
tender, charging $25.00 a whole day 
with all equipment and experi- 
enced divers, or $15.00 a half day, 
per person... . Fort St. Catherine 
in St. George’s has had a Crown 
Jewel Room added, where repli- 
cas of the Crown Jewels which are 
in the Tower of London will be 
on display. . . . Accuracy in trans- 
mission of cables and time-saving 
are two reasons the Castle Harbour 
‘Hotel has installed the British-made 
 Desk-Fax facsimile communications 
_ system... . New owner of the No. | 
‘Parliament Club Restaurant plans 
to make several changes in the 
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decor, and to improve the old stand- 
ard of its European cuisine... . 
New three-year contract between 
Furness, Withy and the Bermuda 
Government provides that Bermuda 
pays an annual subsidy of £40,000 
instead of £50,000, that there will 
be 44 roundtrip services instead of 
42 with eight Triangular Cruises in- 
stead of eleven, and that voyages 
would be evenly spread throughout 
the year. ... Terrace dining at the 
Waterfront Restaurant in Hamil- 
ton has been augmented by the song 
stylings of Fred Smith and Gutierro, 
the internationally famous flamenco 
guitarist....Dinkle’s Corner is 
the intriguing name given a new 
souvenir shop on Harbour Read 
in Paget near Hodsdon’s Ferry 
Landing. . . . A few enterprising 
young Bermudians have formed the 
Bermuda Marine Services shipyard 
at Darrell’s Island to offer marina 
facilities, especially storage during 
the winter months. .. . Bermuda 
Holiday House now is operating 
trips to the sea gardens in the 
Board of Trade’s new catamaran- 
styled boat with a glass-filled deck 
for viewing the reefs. ... Another 
glass-bottomed catamaran, the Sea 
Urchin, has been launched by Mr. 
Bill Sterns, former’ manager of 


“Palmetto Bay. ... The Pink Papaya 


Tree Room at the Eagle Nest Hotel 
is a sophisticated rendezvous, fea- 
turing the piano and songs of re- 
cording artist Bill St. Clair. ... The 
photographic division of the Yankee 
Store on Reid Street has moved 
further down the street under the 
name Stuart’s. 
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BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


INISTERS of Public Works 
My tom Belgium and France 

met recently to iron out de- 
tails and financing of a Paris- 
Brussels highway now expected to 
be completed in 1964.... A new 
aerial link between Ostend and 
Cardiff now operates with five 
departures weekly, using Dakota 
planes. . . . At Bruges, a Belgian- 
American Art Exhibition opened 
with a striking collection from both 
public and private museums, includ- 
ing Flemish primitives, and is slated 
to run through September ll... . 
Holland highlight: the Delft Tat- 
too scheduled August 26, 27, 29, 
30, 31, September 1, 2 and 3. 
During this unique event, the at- 
mosphere and character of a sev- 
enteenth-century Dutch town are 
preserved, with music presentations 
staged on the historic Market 
Square, all dramatically floodlit... . 
Aalsmeer, Holland, celebrates its 
flower festival September 3. Flor- 
al processions will wend into 
Amsterdam’s Olympic Stadium 
where dances and gymnastic exhi- 
bitions will add to the colorful fun. 
... Brussels and Amsterdam have 
been added to the Olympic Airways 
network from Frankfurt, with 
Comet 4B jets being used on the 
Brussels-Frankfurt segment. From 
Frankfurt, flights reach to Tel Aviv 
through Zurich and Athens. 
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By Doris Fletcher 


WELCOME entry to inter-island 
A travel is the 77-passenger- 

cargo ship Holiday which 
has regular thirteen-day cruise sail- 
ings every other Saturday from San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, to St. Thomas, 
St. Kitts, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
St. Vincent, Granada, Trinidad, 
Barbados, St. Lucia, Dominica, 
Montserrat, Antigua, St. Maarten 
and return—the minimum fare only 
$250. .. . A handy reference is the 
new edition of Where to Stay in the 
Caribbean, a free booklet listing 
202 hotels throughout the area, 
available from British West Indian 
Airways, 530 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City... . One of the world’s 
most fabulous flower gardens is in 
Kenscoft, Haiti, where acres of 
multi-colored blooms are grown for 
export to the U.S. You can buy their 
bottled fragrance on the spot... . 
Lovely Vigie Beach in scenic St. 
Lucia is the only place we know 
where you can take a dip while 
Waiting for your plane. .. . Fitz 
Blackman, Trinidad & Tobago’s 
“Bespoke Tailor,” is the place for 
British wool imports, shirts and 
dresses. Sports coats cost about 
$40.00 versus $65.00 in the U.S.... 
New resort cottage colony, Lille 
Maho, near the Virgin Island 
National Park in St. John, is ideal 
for those who want seclusion. It 
can be reached only by boat... . 
Golfers are enthusiastic about the 
championship ~ links at Dorado 
Beach Hotel in Puerto Rico and the 
new Tryall Club course with its 
spectacular location by the sea near 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, opened to 
non-members during the summer 
season. .. . Of interest to budget- 
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minded vacationers are the ac- 
commodations in lush, tropical 
Guadeloupe. A huge airy room 
rents for $4.00 and a four-course 
dinner including soup, fresh lobster, 


filet mignon, three vegetables, green __ 


salad and dessert, beautifully served 
by costumed waitresses, costs $2.00. 

. There will be festivities galore 
August 3-6 on tiny Tortola, British 
Virgin Island, with steel bands and 
yacht club races from nearby St. 
Thomas and St. Croix....An 
added spur to Venezuela travel is 
the one-week package tour via the 
national airline, L.A.V., with 


‘hotels, meals, sightseeing and 


roundtrip fare from New York 
all for $299.50. ... A real off-beat 
treat is staying on a “working plan- 
tation” and swimming in one. of 
the 365 rushing rivers of tree- 
wrapped mountainous Dominica 
for the ridiculously low price of 
$9.00 with meals. . . . Horse racing 
fans may place their bets in Barba- 
dos and Grenada during August. 


LONDON 


By D.Anne Aulfman Evans 


wo world premieres of new 
T plays are on the program of the 
Edinburgh International Fes- 
tival August 21-September 10. First 
will be The Dream of Peter Mann 
by Bernard Kops, and second will 
be The Wallace by Sydney Goodsir 
Smith, a story based on Scottish his- 
tory.... Near the Queen’s summer 
residence at Balmoral Castle, 
Scotland, the little village of Brae- 
mar will play host to a Royal High- 
land Gathering on September 8. 
. In Worcester, the Master of the 
Queen’s Music, Sir Arthur Bliss, 
will conduct his “Music for Strings” 
during the Three Choirs Festival 
September 4-9. The choirs come 
from the cathedral cities of Worces- 


ter, Hereford and Gloucester, 
and the Festival dates from the 
Eighteenth Century. ... As the U.S. 
approaches its Civil War centennial, 
the United Kingdom observes the 
300th “anniversary of the Restora- 
tion of the Monarchy after its Civil 
War. An exhibit on the life and 
times of Charles II will be at the 
London Museum, Kensington Pal- 
ace, until the end of summer... . 
More recent history is commemo- 
rated during Battle of Britain 
Week September 12-18. R.A.F. 
stations all over the U.K hold open 
house displays of modern aircraft, 
and there. are aerobatics by such 
crack flyers as the R.A.F. Black 
Arrows team. Bases accessible from 
London are: Biggin Hill, Kent (a 
key fighter defense headquarters 
during World War II); Bassing- 
bourn, Hertfordshire; Halton, 
Buckinghamshire, and Tangmere, 
Sussex. . . . R.A.F. flyers also take 
part in the Farnborough Air Dis- 
play, staged by British Aircraft 
Manufacturers, which will be open 
to the public September 9-11. . 
The world’s oldest surviving 
motor car race, scheduled for 
August 20 at Goodwood, Sussex, 
is the Royal Automobile Club’s ” 
Tourist Trophy. (The name has — 
nothing to do with modern travel- 
ers: it stems from the designation of 
autos as touring cars 50 years ago.) 

. American visitors in London on 
September 14 might want to go out 
to White City Stadium and cheer for 
the U.S. Olympic Team, stopping 
off on its way back from Rome for a 
track and field meet against Olym- 
pic athletes from Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth. .. . Golden 
Jubilee celebrations at Stoke-on- 
Trent, Staffordshire, will be eli- 
maxed by a pageant August 29- 
September 3. The Six Towns of 
the Potteries have a new museum at 
205 Waterloo Road, Cobridge, one- 
time home of Stoke’s famous author, 
Arnold Bennett. 
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MEXICO 


By Peter Olwyler 


O SEE A major mural in the 
| ee of being painted, visit 

Maximilian’s Castle in Cha- 
pultepec Park in the capital where 
famed architect Juan O’Gorman 
has an “Independence Cyclorama”’ 
underway. It’s to be finished in time 
for the nation’s celebration of the 
150th year of Mexican Independ- 
ence on Sept. 16... . La Martinique 
is the name of a shapely dancer 
who’s boosting attendance nightly at 
Mexico City’s Afro Night Club. ... 
A Museum of the Revolution will 
be inaugurated Nov. 20 in Puebla 
by President Lopez Mateos.... 
Americans should get acquainted 
with both of the “Sanborns’’ in 
Mexico: Sanborn Restaurants and 
department stores are always a good 
bet for the new-and-old-comer, both 
price and quality-wise, and a new 
branch has just been inaugurated in 
the federal district. The other is the 
Dan Sanborn insurance and travel 
agency office at Mariano Escobedo 
738 in the capital. There a tourist 
can get the latest and most reliable 
info on all road conditions, the best 
auto insurance handling, free cof- 
fee or cocktails, and a free licensed 
chauffeur to pilot the family car to 
the hotel or motel of his choice. ... 
In San Luis Potosi, the Cafe La 
Longa is putting out excellent food. 
... There’s a plush living spot in 
the capital, the Tecali Hotel on 
Calle Mariano Escobedo. It has 
mostly two-and-three-bedroom suites 
with kitchenettes, bars, TV, and 
breakfast sent up  daily—prices 
around $32.00 to $68.00 a day. ... 
The helpful Anglo-American Di- 
rectory lists around 50,000 English- 
speaking foreigners in Mexico— 
most of them American. ... Bowler- 
ama’s in Mexico: at Boliches de 
Mexico, Ave. Avila Gamacho No. 32 
in Ciudad de los Deportes in the 
capital. They're the same automatic 
alleys that have swept the States. 
... Some 700,000 volunteers helped 
with the national census-taking re- 
cently, including Archbishop Pri- 
mate of Mexico Miguel Dario Mi- 
randa who polled ten neighborhood 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Whuy was this man great ? How 
does anyone—man or woman— 
achieve greatness? Is it not by 
mastery of the powers within out- 
selves? 

Know the mysterious world within 
you! Attune yourself to the wis- 
dom of the ages! Grasp the inner 
power of your mind! Learn the 
secrets of a full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin — like many 
other learned and great men and 
women—was a Rosicrucian. The 


Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America 
in 1694. Today, headquarters of 
the Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. 


THIS BOOK FREE! 


Write for YOUR FREE 
COPY of “The Mastery 
of Life.’—TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen. 


MASTERY OF LIFE 


Anon-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe A-F.J. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN: JOSE = 


Scribe A.F.J. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


to use my faculties and powers of mind. 


NAME 


(AMORC) ° 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, which explains how I may learn 


CALIFORNIA 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


Pe ia ee at 


ZONE STATE 
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homes in four and a half hours... . 
Typically lavish inauguration 
marked the recent opening of the 
Hotel Colon opposite the Alameda 
in Mexico City... . Canadian 
Pacific Airlines has put Mexico- 
Argentina flights into operation, 
with Britannia jet-props making the 
run in sixteen hours and fifteen min- 
utes... . Dance fans should have a 
ball this month seeing the Yugoslav 
ballet, then the Grand Opera Ballet 
company of ‘Paris, both performing 
at the Fine Arts Palace in Mexico 
City... ..The government has 
wisely regulated prices on all 
kinds of rental boats in Acapulco, 
so you needn’t dicker anymore. 


PACIFIC 


By Maxine Atwater 


LANNED for October 8-15 in 

Fiji is the annual Hibiscus 

Festival, with a Miss Hibiscus 
contest, a Fijian Night, a huge 
native feast and dance on Nukuau 
Island, a big parade and a grand 
ball among the highlights. Also 
from Fiji comes the word that soon 
visitors to these sunny islands will 
be able to take planned safaris 
through the center of rugged Viti 
Levu. Small parties will walk or 
ride mountain ponies over jungle 
trails, sleep.in native villages, shoot 
rapids on bamboo rafts, and in gen- 
eral see what native life is really like 
in this friendly land: . . . A project 
that will enable tourists to drive 
from one end of the scattered Phil- 
ippine Islands to the other will get 
under way shortly. The 1,305-mile 
highway will run from the northern 
tip of Luzon to the southern tip of 
Mindanao, and will cost more than 
$14,000,000. Melbourne will 
build a new airport, six times larger 
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than the present facility at Essen- 
don, which has been in use for 40 
years. Sydney, though, will continue 
to be Australia’s principal interna- 
tional airport. ... . Indonesian Gov- 
ernment has inaugurated ten-day 
tours from Djakarta aboard two 
ships, each accommodating from 
125 to 200 passengers. Highlight 
of the tour is three days in Bali. The 
new sea service replaces that of 
Royal Interocean Lines, suspended 
June 6.... Les Tropiques in Tahiti 
is rushing work on a temporary 
structure to replace the main build- 
ing of the hotel, destroyed by fire 
June 16. Kitchen, dining room, bar 
and night club area were lost in the 
blaze, but none of the sixteen guest 
cottages was touched, and it was not 
necessary to cancel any reservations. 
..- Mammoth trade and travel 
show will be one of the features 
of the third annual Pacific Festi- 
val in San Francisco September 
9.18. Other festival attractions will 
be a big parade, shows by Pacific 
entertainers, sports events, cultural 
exhibits, an air show and a film 
festival. .. . Hong Kong reports its 
number of visitors running seven- 
teen per cent ahead of last year, with 
Americans most numerous....A 
cricket game that might not even 


be recognized in jolly old England 


delights tourists every Saturday 
afternoon in New Caledonia’s cap- 
ital, Noumea. Contestants are na- 
tive women dressed in their colorful 
Mother Hubbards and using over- 
size bats and a ball made of latex 
from a local banyan tree... . Facil- 
ities for tourists wanting to visit 
the Outback and Australia have 
been improved. New bungalows, 
private baths and hot water are now 
available for those traveling to Alice 
Springs, Ayers Rock, Palm Valley, 
Glen Helen Gorge and the Ross 


River Valley. Also from Australia 


comes word that the date has been 
set for the 1962 Empire Games at 
Perth—November 8-17. 


O REPEAT our yearly warning, 
f take plenty of washable quick- 


dry clothes with you to Paris 
as laundries and cleaners open the 
month of August are rare finds. .. . 
For classic drama under the stars, 
don’t miss the open-air theatre in 
the center of the Tuileries gardens, 
presenting, nightly except Sunday, 
plays by Shakespeare, Corneille, and 
Moliére, until Sept. 10, and the 
theatre has an emergency cover in 
case of rain. . . . Orly and Bourget 
airports had over a million non- 
flying sightseers last year. ... The 
sound and fury of the Battles of 
Waterloo, Wagram and Auster- 
litz are reproduced every night 
between 10:00 and 11:30 in the 
courtyard of the Invalides in the 
Light and Sound production of 
The Return of Napoleon’s Ashes. 
. .. Josephine Baker returns to the 
Olympia Theatre for the tourist 
season in a new revue.... Those 
Parisians who haven’t left on vaca- 


By Margaret Gardner 


tion manage to get to Deauville for 7 


the weekends, and Aug. 28 officially 
winds up the season with the famed 
race, Grand Prix de Deauville... . 
A repeat tip: the combination 
metro-bus ticket permits you to tray- 
el on all public lines of transporta- 
tion as often as you like for $3.00 a 
week, can be bought at all travel 
agencies. ... Visitors to the Riviera 
should not pass up the Music 
Chamber Festival at Menton 
August 1 to 14, with great musie 
and an unparalleled atmosphere 
—the candle-lit parvis of an 
ancient church. . . . Paris’ “Blue 
Zone” has now been extended to 
Nice. If you have temporary tourist 
license plates, (TT) you are still 
liable to a $2.00 fine for over-staying 
the parking limit—an hour and a 
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_half—in certain districts, so be sure 
to buy your “blue disc’ at any to- 
bacco shop. . . . Check the SNCF 
(French Railroads) for details of 
its combination train-bus excur- 
sions to off-beat historic spots, 
with travel, meals, hotels, and 
guides all paid in advance. ... For 
dining on these hot listless nights 

we suggest combining eating with a 
trip up the Seine on a_bateau- 
mouche. Dinners are served on the 
boats leaving at 8:30 p.m. (Gourmet 
menu, from $7.00 to $9.00) and 
9:00 p.m. (Tourist menu at $5.00) . 
Tables must be reserved in advance 
(BALzac 9610)... . Also recom- 
mended is L’Oree du Bois, set on 

_ the edge of the Bois de Boulogne 

at the Porte Maillot entrance. It 
has a dinner with music and: a 
show, at $7.50, including wine. 


By Robert Deardorff 


have been reserved for the Olym- 

pic Games, Rome hotel. men 
insist that, because of last minute 
cancellations, anyone who comes 
without a reservation will find a 
place to sleep, though he won't be 
able to pick and choose. Apply to 
the Ente Provinciale per il Turismo 
offices in the station, at the airport, 
or to the Olympic Housing Office, 
Piazza Barberini 21... . Beginning 
Aug. 17, as many as eleven special 
trains a day will be running on the 
major routes to bring people here. 
After the Olympic torch, 

which will be ignited in Olympia 
(Greece) , arrives in Sicily, relays of 
runners will carry it from Syracuse 
to Rome. Sightseer vantage points 
along the last part of the route are 
the ancient Appian Way, the Arch 
of Constantine near the Colosseum, 
and Capitoline Hill, end of the 


T sPITE of the fact that all rooms 
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journey. ... Tied in with the Olym- 
pics, a show of Italian arts and crafts 
under the patronage of the Rome 
Chamber of Commerce opens here 
Aug. 10, closes Sept. 30... . From 
Aug. 15 till Sept. 15 the spectacu- 
lar fountains at nearby Villa 
D’Este will be illuminated every 
night. . . . Want a suit made to 
order in heavy Italian silk in two 
days for $69.00? Go to Monti, Via 
Bissolati 32, near the American 
Embassy. They'll also ship it home 
for you, have a wide selection of 
ready-mades, sell women’s clothes as 
well... . While Rome frolies with 
the Olympics, Venice frolics with 
its annual, always chic film festi- 
val from Aug. 24 to Sept. 7, a 
good chance to combine swim- 
ming at the Lido with a look at 
some of the best international 
films. ... In Verona until Aug. 15 
there is an opera festival in the an- 
cient Roman arena, when stars like 
Antonietta Stella, Giulietta Simio- 
nato, Cornell MacNeil and Franco 
Corelli (who debuts at the Met next 
season) sing Aida, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, Pagliacci and The Girl of the 
Golden West. ... The magnificent 
Adriatic beaches of Rimini, Cat- 
tolica and Riccione are now with- 
in easy reach of the capital. Al- 
italia has begun touching down at 
Rimini on its Rome-Venice flight. 
- Want to add horseback riding 
through pine woods to swimming 
and loafing on the sand? Go farther 
up the Adriatic to Milano Marit- 
tima, a beautiful resort on its way 
to international popularity, where 
rooms with baths and‘all meals in 
new hotels cost only $5.00 and $6.00 
- If you’re driving through 
Italy, stop at a BP Italiana service 
station. For 1,000 lire ($1.60) you 
get a Busta Itinerario (itinerary en- 
velope) that contains, among other 
things, a 300-page guide to Europe 
and a form for free insurance. . . . 
For a big night on the town in 
Naples try Grotto Romano. 
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SCANDINAVIA 


By Edvard Andersen 


Apor-market boom in Scandi- 
L navia has led to a shortage of 
cooks and waiters, so foreign 
guests should not be surprised if 
they are served by an Italian waiter 
while staying in a hotel in countries 
of the high North. . . . Norway has 
started a campaign in the center of 
the capital of Denmark with the 
slogan, “You are so near—don’t miss 
t.” A long series of trips to Norway 
by air, sea and rail has been ar- 
ranged today with Copenhagen as 
the starting point. You can go by 
air for $56.00 and upwards. ... An 
exhibition which shows Danish 
food and Danish specialities is 
open every day in Hammerichs- 
gade by the SAS Air Terminal 
in Copenhagen, with demonstra- 
tions of how to prepare Danish 
food daily at 11:00, 1:00, 3:00 
and 4:30 o’clock. .. . Sightseeing 
by motorcoach in Oslo is being ever- 
more extended, trips comprising not 
only fjord cruisings but also visits 
to the world-famed museums with 
the Viking ships, the Kontzkz raft 
and the comprehensive exhibition 
of equipment in connection with 
Norway’s Arctic and Antarctic ex- 
ploration activity. . . . Copenhag- 
en’s Tivoli playground in the 
heart of Copenhagen is also the 
musical center of the city, its Sym- 
phony Orchestra world famous, 
and all during the season Tivoli’s 
Concert Hall offers guest per- 
formances by prominent inter- 
national artists. ... The Norwe- 
gian Deep Sea Fishing Excursions 
arranged by the South Norwegian 
town of Stavanger have turned into 
a very great success. Participators go 
out on the Sea Queen daily at 6:00 
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p-m. from the charming little fish- 
ing village of Tananger. The prin- 
ciple on which these tours are based 
is: No catch—No cash! Nevertheless, 
the price is less than $2.00 for this 
four-hour trip. . . . Weekdays from 
1:00 to 4:00 p.m. and Sundays from 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., uniforms 
having belonged to six Danish Kings 
are on show at the T¢jhusmuszet 
(Museum of Arms and Uniforms) 
in Copenhagen. .. . One of Nor- 
ways many Fjord Cruises starts 
from the fishing town of Bergen, 
taking guests on fascinating excur- 
sions to the homes of the coastal 
fisherman. ... Many American 
tourists who visit Scandinavia 
have a pilot’s license, and this 
summer it has become very fash- 
ionable to rent a plane. Prices vary 
between $25.00 and $40.00 per fly- 
ing hour. 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


usic Lovers will thoroughly 
M enjoy a trip to the village of 

Rohrau, where Haydn was 
born. The old, charming peasant 
house, even without its musical as- 
sociations, is a treat to see, and the 
many reminiscences of the great mu- 
sician make this a journey well 
worth undertaking. . Visitors 
come to Vienna to enjoy Viennese 
food and yet in the last year quite 
a number of Oriental restaurants 
have opened, the latest being an 
excellent Chinese spot in Vienna’s 
7th district on Mariahilferstrasse 
140. ... Finally, the new Vienna 
airport has been opened and indeed 
is something the Viennese can be 
proud of... . If mountain-climbing 
is as relaxing as-people say, then the 
new two and three-day course for 
alpine outings will prove a great 
success. The starting point is no 
doubt one of Austria’s most beauti- 
ful villages: Heiligenblut at the base 
of the country’s highest mountain, 
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the Grossglockner. . . . Vienna’s 
newest open-air stage, the Stall- 
burg, is a tremendous success and 
the tourist should not miss a visit. 
... The trouble with the Salzburg 
Festival is that tourists who sudden- 
ly decide to see some of the perform- 
ances—which run until Aug. 30— 
cannot find a place to stay without 
advance reservations. Now little sat- 
ellite tourist centers are springing 
up like mushrooms around Salz- 
burg, and Thalgau—on the Auto- 
bahn from Germany—is one of the 
most quiet and convenient for visi- 
tors who come by car. It has easy 
access to all the famous lakes that 
surround the festival city and is 
within easy reach of the city itself. 
... The posters of Vienna are full of 
the many concerts, open-air and in- 
doors, which, are performed fre- 
quently in the gardens and palaces. 
‘Tickets are easily available, and it is 
a wonderful way to see great sites of 
art while listening to famous music. 
... Each district around Vienna 
has its own very special quality of 
wine. Among the most famous are 
the Gumpoldskirchen, the Perch- 
toldsdorf, the Soos and the Grin- 
zinger wines, but they are all differ- 
ent—sweet or mild, dry or heavy, 
something for each taste. ... One of 
the most beautiful drives with a 
private car is the Ybbs-Persen- 
beug trip. It takes all day but offers 
such a multitude of wonderful ex- 
periences that it is well worth it. You 
go from Vienna on the new Auto- 
bahn to Melk and see the gorgeous 
Baroque exhibition. After this, re- 
turn to the Autobahn and go on to 
Ybbs-Persenbeug, one of the great 
water-locks of the Danube. Then 
cross the river and drive all the way 
back to Vienna on the other side of 
the Danube, passing the wonderful 
Wachau with its ancient castles and 
beautiful vineyards,  Diirnstein, 
where Richard Lionheart had been 
imprisoned, and famous old Krems 


with its lovely churches and monu- 


ments. All this is on excellent roads 
—an exciting trip to take over a 
whole day. 


By Toby Harriet 


ing from coast to coast with 

two constant advisors behind 
him—his wife and his mother-in-law. 
On the second day, the worm 
turned. He looked at his wife and 
said, “Once and for all, who’s driy- 
ing this car, you or your mother?” 


, N unhappy traveler was motor- 


Ina New England town, one Sun- 
day morning, the minister asked 
everyone in the congregation who 
wanted to go to heaven to rise. All 
but one man rose. 

Then the minister asked those to 
stand who wanted to go to hell. 
Nobody rose. a 

The puzzled parson looked down 
at the noncooperator and asked 
where he wanted to go. 

“Nowhere,” was the answer, “I 
like it here.” 


A pompous matron stormed into 
the elevator and said, “I’m in a great 
hurry—take me right up to the ninth 
floor.” 

“Whom do you want to see on 
that floor?” asked the elevator oper- 
ator. 

“What business is that of yours?” 
demanded the lady. 

“None,” admitted the operator, 
“but this building only has eight 
floors.” 

Tourists are people who travel 
thousands of miles to get a picture 
of themselves standing by a car. 


A minor operation is an opera- 
tion performed~on ‘somebody else. 
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CLASSIC STRONGHOLD: 


NORTHERN GREEC 


BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


WENTY-FOUR centuries ago, when Alexander the Great was alive, Macedonia conquered a sizable 
part of the known world, and visitors to the Mediterranean headed north as a matter of course 
to see the land the boy wonder advertised so effectively. Today modern tourists are begin- 
ning to follow their example, and they are learning, as the ancients did, that there is a great deal 
more to Greece than Athens and the south. The country is expanding. Although most Americans 
have not discovered it yet, Europeans are flocking to Macedonia to enjoy the sights that were fa- 


miliar in various epochs to such disparate figures as Hippocrates, Brutus, Paul the Apostle and, 


of course, Alexander himself, who was born at Pella near Salonica. Recent hotel construction and 
road improvement are turning several antique centers into modern resorts, and the trend is just 
beginning. In a few years it seems likely that Macedonia will become one of the fashionable stops 
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for travellers in the know, as Myko- 
nos and the southern islands were 
immediately after the war. 

At present, main points of inter- 
est are Salonica, Kastoria, Kavalla, 
the island of Thasos, and the Mount 
Athos Peninsula. Along with Salon- 
ica, where visits to Athos usually 
originate, this last is probably the 
most familiar for tourists at present. 
Although no women are allowed on 
the peninsula, a good many men 
make the rugged trip there to live 
for a week or so as guests of the 
sturdy, self-sufficient monks in mag- 
nificent Byzantine monasteries that 
contain some of the world’s most 
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beautiful ikons, mosaics, murals and 
illuminated manuscripts. Before 
they can do that, however, each one 
must secure a letter of recommenda- 
tion from his consul. With that in 
his hand he must then apply either 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Athens or to the Administration for 
Northern Greece in Salonica and 
then to the Aliens Bureau of the 
Foreign Police as well—formalities 
designed to keep Athos from devel- 
oping into either a frivolous tourist 
attraction or a paradise for students 
who want to spend their vacations 
free-loading in a monastery. When 
all formalities have been polished 


White Tower on Salonica waterfront 
was erected by Venetians in 15th 


Century for protection from Turks. | 


tranquil port town of pastoral island 


3 


of Thasos, reached by boat or plane. | 


Salonica's ancient city wall, lower | 


right, still surrounds part of older 
quarters, dates from 4th Century. 


| 
) 


Lakeside Kastoria, opposite page, is |) 


popular for water sports, has new 


lL 


hotel, is also shown on Page 19. ! 
} 
i 
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off, visitors start out. The trip takes 
the better part of two days, some of 
it on foot or mule back. 

Easier to reach is Salonica itself, 
chief. city of northern Greece and 
home base for most of the excur- 
sions. British European Airways has 
daily flights from major European 
cities to Athens. From there, Saloni- 
ca is approximately 75 minutes 
away by air, eleven hours by rail. I 
took the train in order to see the 
country—rich, neat farm land in 
striking contrast to the rocky, bar- 
ren Peloponnesus. 

Salonica is an ancient city, found- 
ed in 316 B.C. by Cassander, who 
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named it after his wife Thessaloni- 
ki, sister of Alexander. Built along 
a flat strip of land and up a steep 
hill behind an excellent harbor, it is 
today a place of surprising con- 
trasts. The level part has wide bou- 
levards and modern buildings erect- 
ed after a huge fire in 1917. First- 
class hotels which, while not new, 
are comfortable and not expensive, 
are located here, along with a num- 
ber of good restaurants, many of 
them along the waterfront, a favor- 
ite evening promenade for the lo- 
cals. The hill section is filled with 
old and picturesque yellow houses 
built around tiny flower gardens on 
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steep, twisting streets. A bus ride up 
there provides magnificent views of 
the town and harbor and the an- 
cient, crenelated wall that still sur- 
rounds part of the city, with towers 
that are spaced an arrow’s flight 
apart. Some of it was built in the 
Fourth Century A.D. on top of the 
original fortifications. 

Aside from Mount Athos, the city 
is one of the country’s major centers 
for Byzantine art and architecture, 
and through its churches, built in 
different periods, it is possible to 
trace the development of this style. 
The oldest is St. George, a round 
building which began as a Roman 


mausoleum in 303, was converted to 
a church in the Fifth Century, in- 
to a mosque after the Turks cap- 
tured the city in 1430. Now it is a 
museum, decorated with gold mo- 
saics and ancient statues. Paul is 
supposed to have preached there, or 
near there, when he visited Salonica 
during the winter of 49-50. Later 
churches with interesting Byzantine 
art are St. Demetrius (Sixth Centu- 
ry), Twelve Apostles (Fourteenth 
Century) and Prophet (Thirteenth 
Century). There are still others, 
their frescoes less well preserved, 
and the Salonica office of the Na- 
tional Tourist Organization of 
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GREECE 


Greece provides a booklet describ- 
ing them in detail. 

Near St. George is another of the 
town’s famous landmarks, the Arch 
of Galerius, built in 303 A.D., and 
near it is an additional landmark, 
the White Tower on the waterfront 
erected by the Venetians against the 
Turks in the Fifteenth Century to 
guard the harbor. 

A few years ago Salonica acquired 
a new attraction when Pella, Alex- 
ander’s capital, was discovered three 
feet under the present surface of the 
land. It lies about 25 miles away on 
the road to Edessa, and part of it is 
beneath the highway. Even if you 


don’t stop there, you can catch a - 


quick glimpse of it from the bus 
about an hour out of Salonica—a 
series of columns by the roadside. 
If you do stop and succeed in per- 
suading the custodian to show you 
the treasures locked up in a shed, 
you'll see some extraordinary mo- 
saics of hunting scenes done with 
colored pebbles around the Fourth 
Century B.C. (At this writing, at 
least, the mosaics are still at Pella— 
better check, however, with the of- 
fice of the National Tourist Organi- 
zation in Salonica if you go.) 

Another resort gaining populari- 
ty in the north is Kastoria, a town 
built up the side of a hill on the 
shore of a lake surrounded by 
mountains. It is a six-hour bus ride 
to the west of Salonica by way of 
Edessa, where the bus makes a 
lunch stop. After that the road 

. winds up and down a series of beau- 

tiful mountains, but parts of it are 
exceedingly rough, so the trip is 
tiring. However, the scenery is 
magnificent, Kastoria and its lake 
are lovely, and the Hotel du Lac 
there is new, handsomely designed, 
and extremely comfortable. Besides 
wonderful panoramas, lake swim- 
ming, fishing and boating, the town 
has other attractions—more Byzan- 
tine churches, tiny, ancient and 
beautiful. 

Easier to get to is Kavalla, a 
three-and-a-half-hour bus ride to 
the east of Salonica on an asphalt 
road that leads to the Turkish bor- 
der and Istanbul. It rises like an 
amphitheatre on hills surrounding 
the harbor, a series of new houses 
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on one side and older, Turkish 
buildings, including a minaret from 
a mosque, on the other. A short dis- 
tance from the central square is a 
splendid museum which contains, 
among other statues, a series of re- 
markable terracotta figures of god- 
desses, on which the original black 
and red coloring of their gowns is 
still bright, and a statue of the Vir- 
gin Mary with the same draped 
gown that the goddesses have. 
Kavalla is a summer resort with 
an excellent new hotel and good 


beaches ten minutes or so away—one_ — 


on either side of town. However, 
most tourists go there for other rea- 
sons—to visit hasos, an off-shore 
island that is really special, and to 
see Philippi, thé mainland town, 
founded by Alexander’s father, near 
which Brutus lost the civil war to 
Mark Antony in 42 B.C. Later it 
became one of the first centers 
of Christianity in Europe. Paul 
preached his first European sermon 
there, and shortly afterwards a 
church was established. Like most 
‘ruined Greek cities today, it has a 
few picturesque columns and a 
sense of history to distinguish it 
from the surrounding countryside. 
You'll find it only twenty minutes 
by bus from Kavalla on the road to 
Drama. 

As for Thasos, if there were no 
other reason for traveling to north- 
ern Greece it would be reason 
enough. Hippocrates spent three 
years there 24 centuries ago, writing 
his medical books. When you see 
the place, you can readily under- 
stand why he chose it from all the 
other islands scattered in the spar- 
kling Aegean Sea. It is exceptionally 
*beautiful—a series of steep moun- 
tain ranges rising one behind the 
other, their slopes covered with 
olive and pine trees, vividly green 
against the blue sky. The houses in 
the tiny port of Limenos, all white- 
washed, gleam in the bright sun- 
shine. Almost all of them are sur- 
rounded by gardens; and there are 
flowers blooming everywhere. And, 
with all its natural loveliness, it has 
charm as well, for it is still un- 
spoiled and undiscovered by the 
majority of people who visit Greece. 
Only recently an excellent modern 
hotel opened there, too. As a result, 
visitors can now find a unique blend 


~of comfort and rustic simplicity, 


‘the fishing boats go out, scattering a| 


combination increasingly hard t 
discover in the Mediterranean. 
In the tiny village, women sit 1 
their doorways, knitting or weaving, 
and the men, many of them bare 
foot, build boats, dry nets or jus 
lounge in the cafes talking. Now 
and then a tourist joins them and 
rests in the shade of white awning, 
staring out over the water, a glass of 
ouzo, the local alcohol, on the table 
before him. 
_At night the sky darkens slowly, 


string of bobbing lights across the 
sea, and now and then a bit of mu- 
sic floats faintly on the air—an ac 
cordion, or a far-off voice singing. 

One of the pleasantest things 
about the island is that there is so 
little required sightseeing to be 
done on. it. It has ruins, of course. 
What place in Greece hasn't? The 
local people are proud of theirs, but 
not too proud, fortunately, to keep 
goats from grazing among the 
stones, some of which were set in 
place as long ago as the Fourteenth 
Century B.C. However, even a con- 
scientious tourist can see all that re- 
mains in an hour or so, and then 
visit the museum, which is really 
worthwhile as it has some remark- 
able statues, so old and archaic that 
they resemble Egyptian pharaohs. 
After that, there is nothing to ob- 
serve except the place itself, nothing 
to do but loaf. : 

Although Thasos has the lazy, 
dream-like charm of a remote and 
ancient world, it is remarkably close 
to twentieth-century bustle—an- 
other of its advantages. In addition 
to the bus from Salonica to Kavalla, 
there is a plane every morning to 
and from Athens, only 95 minutes 
away, and every afternoon a modern 
excursion boat leaves on a two-hour 
trip to the island. By flying Athens- 
Salonica, taking the bus to Kavalla, 
and returning from there to Athens 
by air, all the major attractions of 
northern Greece, with the excep- 
tion of Kastoria and, of course, 
Mount Athos, can be fitted into an 
easy five-day itinerary. For a glimpse 
of Kastoria’s Byzantine art, allow 
two days more. 

With so many delights, trips 
north of Athens may well presage a 
new pattern in classic Greece. @ 
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NE OF THE loveliest capitals in Europe, Athens is an essential stop for 
tourists in the Mediterranean. The Acropolis, soaring over the city, 
is a sight so wonderful that, once seen, it is never forgotten, and one 

of the joys of the place is that it can be viewed from so many parts of town. 

Lift your eyes, and there it is, its temples floating in a sky of astonishing 

blue. In addition to being beautiful, Athens has other advantages for the 

traveler anxious to crowd as much as possible into his trip abroad. It is 
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Neons, newsstands light up for night in down- 
town Athens’ Constitution Square with bright- 
ly illuminated Acropolis gleaming above city. 


arches. Partly visible on top of the| 


Acropolis to my right I saw the| 
Parthenon. As I wound my way up 
the hill past the Odeon I came upon} 
the Areopagus on my left—a low, 
bare outcropping of rock some dis- 
tance away from the entrance to the} 
Acropolis. In ancient times it was} 
dedicated to Ares, better known by 
his Roman name, Mars. The most} 
ancient councils of Athens were} 
held there and later, in 53 A.D., 
Paul the Apostle preached on it his 
sermon about the Unknown God. | 

Just before I entered the gate that 
leads to the Acropolis I walked to} 
the left of the hill, where I had a/ 
fine view not only of the Areopagus } 
but of the ancient Greek Agora, or | 
market place, below it to the right, | 
with the Theseion, also called the | 
Temple of Vulcan, on a small hill | 
in one corner of it. 

Going into the Acropolis, I saw | 
the Pedestal of Agrippa, a rectangu- | 
lar marble base, on my left, and the | 
Temple of Athene Nike on my | 
right—a building with Ionic col- } 
umns begun in 450 B.C., demolished | 
by’: the Turks in 1684, rebuilt in | 
1835. Originally a 30-foot statue of | 
Athena, the patron goddess after 
whom the city was named, stood in | 
front of it. The gleam of sunlight | 
on her helmet and spear guided 
sailors coming in from the Gulf. 

I climbed the worn‘inarble steps— 
the original ones—midway between — 
these two monuments, and at the 
top circled to the right for a better 
view of the temple, from the far side } 
of which I looked down inside the. 
Odeon. Then, retracing my steps, I 
continued up past more beautiful, 
broken columns—Doric this time— 
all that remains of the Propylaea, 
the great entrance hall begun in 
437 B.C. by Pericles. Because of the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War 
in 432, it was never finished, but the 


“plan called for a large square hall 


from which steps led up to a wall 
with five gates, the central one wide 
enough for carts. Like most of the 
other buildings on the Acropolis to- 
day, it was put up to replace an even 
earlier structure. At the top of these 
steps I saw one of the most beauti- 
ful sights in the world—smooth grey 
rock rising gently on my right to 
the Parthenon, on my left to the 
Erechtheum, a magnificent temple. 
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Following the route that ancient 
religious processions took, I walked 
toward the Parthenon. A Doric 
temple, it was built under the direc- 
tion of Phidias from 447 to 432 B.C. 
and dedicated to Athena. Besides 
being beautiful, it is one of the 
world’s remarkable structures be- 
cause it incorporated a number of 
new architectural principles. To 
compensate for the optical illusion 
that makes straight columns seem 


to be falling outward, these are 


slightly inclined toward the center. 
In addition, all horizontal lines are 


slightly curved to destroy another 


illusion that makes straight lines 
seem to sag in the middle. Original- 
ly, all the sculpture and many of its 
architectural features were bril- 
liantly colored but now the marble 
has weathered to a delicate brown. 
Said to have been transformed into 
a church with the rise of Christian- 
ity, it became a mosque after the 
Turks took over. In 1687 they were 
using it as a powder magazine when 
a Venetian army was bombarding 
the city. A shell hit the powder, and 
the building was blown into the 
roofless, still glorious ruin that 
stands today. 

Just beyond the Parthenon I 
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found the Acropolis Museum on 
my right, filled with magnificent 
statues, some with traces of their 
original red, black, brown and blue 
still visible, and with reconstruc- 
tions of the Parthenon friezes. Most 
of the originals are in the British 
Museum and in the Louvre. Farther 
along at the very back of the Acrop- 
olis I came upon a small observa- 
tion platform which provides a 
marvelous view of the city—red-tile 
roofs and white buildings and, not 
far away on the right, the Olym- 
pieion, a series of columns, and near 
it the Arch of Hadrian. Although 
Athens is an ancient city, most of 
its buildings are only a hundred 
years or so old, having been con- 
structed when Greece began emerg- 
ing from Turkish domination and 
the city began changing from a vil- 
lage to a capital. Also from here I 
had a fine view of Lycabettus Hill, 
the triangular peak that, with the 
Acropolis, is one of the features of 
the Athens skyline. 

From the observation platform I 
walked back to the building oppo- 
site the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, 
named after Erechtheus, legendary 
founder of Athens, who, according 
to Homer, was the son of the earth, 


raised by Athena. It is a square 
building with two annexes, the 
southern one of which is famous for 
its six Caryatides, statues of women 
used instead of columns to hold up 
the entablature. Completed in 407 
B.C., it too was a church during the 
Middle Ages and at the time of the 
Turkish occupation housed the 
harem of the local commander. 

Back at the Acropolis entrance I 
turned right in front of the souvenir 
stands and climbed steps cut in the 
Areopagus rock for a better look at 
it. Then, reversing directions, I 
walked down the road to my right, 
with the Observatory, a building 
with a green dome and cream walls, 
on another hill to the right. 

At the foot of the Acropolis I 
turned right, then left across the 
highway and strolled along a small 
road leading through a pine grove, 
with the square monument of Philo- 
pappos, erected in 116 A.D., on my 
left and, just beyond it on the right, 
the Church of St. Demetrius. It has 
a tourist pavilion beside it, where 
I stopped for a coffee and a superb 
camera shot of the Acropolis. Then 
I followed a path to the right im- 
mediately beyond the pavilion. 
After a few steps I arrived at a gate, 
went through it, and continued for 
a minute or two until I came to a 
semi-circular terrace and a rock that 
served as an altar to Zeus. This area, 
called the Pnyx, was the meeting 
place of the People’s Assembly. To- 
day tourists sit there at night to 
watch sound and light spectacles on 
the Acropolis. Retracing my steps 
to the church, I followed another 
path to my right just beyond it 
(walking back toward the Acropo- 
lis) and in a moment came to a cave 
in a rock on my right, closed with 
iron doors, said to have been the 
prison of Socrates. 

Back at the Acropolis bus stop, I 
could either walk along the road 
toward the center of the city, past 
the Stoa of Eumenes, a great portico 
built in the Second Century B.C. 
from the Odeon to the Theatre of 
Dionysus as a promenade for the 
audiences, or I could climb the steps 
again and walk along the top of it. 
Choosing the latter, I strolled down 
a path past fragments of monuments 
and emerged at the top of the The- 
atre of Dionysus, which gave me a 
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Greek equivalent of bearskin-capped 


Buckingham Palace guards in London are 
these Evzones who don skirted uniforms to 
stand guard posts at Palace in Athens. 


fine view of the stage where the plays 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides 
and Aristophanes were performed. 
Coming out of the theatre, I turned 
left along the highway and in a few 
moments, after it had veered slight- 
ly left, saw the Arch of Hadrian, a 
Corinthian monument that marks 
the line between the ancient city of 
Theseus and the “new’”’ city of the 
Roman emperor Hadrian. A block 
away, down the street directly in 
front of it, I saw the Monument of 
Lysikrates, a small Corinthian ro- 
tunda on a pedestal, erected about 
334 B.C. Crossing to the arch, a 
Roman one with three Greek 
temple-like doorways on top of it 
and a triangular pediment over 
them, 1 strolled past it and along 
the fence surrounding the Olym- 
pieion, a huge temple dedicated to 
Zeus, completed by Hadrian. Only 
a few of its immense Corinthian 
columns remain but they are 


enough to give you an idea of its_ 


enormous size. 

Beyond the temple I continued 
along the street, with the Exhibi- 
tion Hall set in a park on my left 
and the Lawn Tennis Club, Na- 
tional Swimming Pool and Sport 
Club on my right. In a few moments 
I came to the Olympic Stadium, 
built there in 140 A.D. and restored 
in 1896 for the first International 
Olympic Games. Across from it two 
other streets come to a point. Tak- 
ing the one on the right, I walked 
in the shade along a park past a gar- 
den restaurant, and just after that 
came to the entrance to the Royal 
Palace on the other side of the 
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street, its gate guarded by a soldier 
in costume—black shoes with big, 
black puffy balls on their toes, white 
tights with a black tassel just below 
each knee, a loose white blouse with 
a black front decorated with gold 
vertical stripes, a blue neckband, 
and a red hat with a long: black 
tassel. 

At the end of this street I had the 
American Embassy on my right and 
the garden behind Parliament on 
my left. Turning past the garden, 
I arrived in Constitution Square 
about 1:30. Near here are several 
restaurants that serve good food at 
moderate prices. I found one with 
English-speaking waiters just across 
the street from the post office— 
Achaia, Nikis Street 6. To reach it, 
continue across Constitution Square 
and turn left one block from the far 
side of it. 

Leaving the square about 2:45, I 
walked back past Parliament and 
on the corner opposite it, directly 
across from the Royal Gardens, took 
a trolley bus. Any one will do, but 
don’t take a regular bus. This car- 
ried me back along Parliament, 
right down Venizelou Street past a 
series of buildings with Greek tem- 
ple facades on the right—the Acad- 
emy of Athens, the University of 
Athens, and the National Library. 
Just before it reached Omonia 
Square it turned right. A minute or 
so after that I got off at the stop in 
front of a series of low buildings 
also in the form of Greek temples, 
separated from the sidewalk by an 
iron fence—the Technical Univer- 
sity and the School of Fine Arts. 


as 


Walking ahead in the same direc- | 


tion the bus was going, I came in 


a moment to the entrance of the } 
National Archaeological Museum— } 


a low classical building with red 
walls and white marble pillars, set 


back in a garden. Inside I found } 


gold rings, necklaces, pottery, 
statues, gold cups and daggers with 


magnificent bas reliefs, all taken | 


from Mycenae. and dating from 
1,500 to 1,200 B.C., a period which 


includes the reign of Agamemnon, | 


who left Mycenae to fight the Tro- | 


jan War. Another room contains | 
sculpture from 2,400 to 2,200 B.C.— | 
Egyptian mummy-like bodies with — 
straight lines that arescontinued in . 


one statue from the ankle to the 
foot, giving that goddess the look of 
a ballerina on point. The museum 


is a treasure house of ancient art, , 


and I spent about two hours wan- 
dering through its many halls. 
‘Phen, at the bus stop opposite the 
one where I'd got off, I took a No. 2 
trolley bus back to Constitution 
Square, and, after coffee at a side- 
walk cafe there, browsed through 
the souvenir shops in Stadiou Street 
and the street to the right of it as 
you enter the square, discovering 
stoles and dresses with ancient 
Greek designs, brass and ceramic 
ware decorated with figures copied 
from frescoes at Knossos in Crete, 
dolls in peasant costumes, rings, 
pins and cuff links made of ancient 
coins in gold settings, and record 
shops selling Greek folksongs and 
rebetika—modern popular songs 
that make wonderful, plaintive 
listening. I looked them all over to 
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| get an idea of what was available, 
but I didn’t buy right off, and I-was 
glad I didn’t, for next day I found 
some of the same things at lower 
prices in another section of the city 
and a wide variety of certified an- 
_tiques in shops nearby. 

For after-dark entertainment I 
had quite a choice. There’s a fine 
night-club at Astir Beach, about 
twenty minutes away by car, and 
along the sea front in Phaleron, a 
short bus ride from the center of the 
city, there are a number of restau- 
rants where, during the summer, 
you can enjoy excellent food and 
rebetika music on outdoor terraces. 
In Athens itself there are others in 
the narrow streets below the Acrop- 
olis, although some of the best of 
these close during the hot months. 
Travel office people are apt to di- 
rect you to tourist spots like Palia 
Athina, which has marvelous food 
and a good international show, but 
if you want a typically Greek place 
insist on one with rebetika singers. 

I started my second day at 9:00 
a.m. in Constitution Square, went 
around the right side of it and down 
the last street leading out of it to 
my right. In a few moments I came 
to a square with the cathedral in 
the center—a grey marble building 

» in Byzantine style. I walked left 
| around it to a ninth-century Byzan- 
tine church by its side, no larger 
than a two-room bungalow—Aghios 
Eleftherios. Its small central dome 
contains a fresco of Christ, its wall 
}\ paintings decorated with silver 
| crowns and silver hands and feet on 
top of the canvas. Cutting left across 
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Next to sumptuous Royal 
Palace is garden restau- 
rant handy for sightseers. 


From heights of Acropolis, Athens unfolds in panorama stretching toward mountains. 
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the square in front of the cathedral, 
I took the street leading out of it— 
Pandrosou. As I walked along, the 
side streets to my left gave me fine 
views of the Acropolis, only a short 
distance away. At No. 21, on the cor- 
ner of Pandrosou and Kapnikareas, 
I found Grivas Brothers shop, where 
I found many of the same articles 
sold around Constitution Square. 
Here, however, prices are lower. If 
you like, any of these shops will ship 
directly to the States. 

Continuing along Pandrosou, I 
passed fruit stores, groceries, bak- 
eries and a number of antique 
shops, their windows filled with an- 
cient statues, coins and ikons. I 
noted two in particular for future 
reference—Adams at No. 47, Kaza- 
rossian at No. 75—and then I con- 
tinued along the street until I came 
to a large square, where I turned 
left. After a few steps I saw a row of 
columns ahead of me on the left. 
Before I reached them I climbed a 
few steps to a small building, also 
on my left, with Arabic writing over 
the door. A former mosque, it is 
now the Museum of Decorative Arts 
and contains pottery, tapestry, and 
gold and silver crosses. Outside, I 
walked ahead to the columns, the 
Library of Hadrian. Passing these 
and a number of sidewalk stalls 
filled with ready-made clothing, I 
came to the end of the street, turned 
left, and saw the Gate of Athena 
Archegetis with the Roman Agora 
behind it. Strolling left around it, 
JI arrived at the entrance, with the 
Tower of the Winds just inside. 
Built around the end of the Second 
Century B.C., it has eight sides, 
which face the points of the com- 
pass. Those which get the sun con- 
tain the lines of a sun dial. I wan- 
dered past it through the Agora, 
resting under the trees and inspect- 
ing the fragments.of columns and 
statues lying about. 

Outside, I retraced my steps to 
the Gate of Athena, continued 
down the street in front of it, and 
in a moment came to the Greek 
Agora. Going right there along the 
fence, I followed it to the end, then 
turned left to the entrance, and in- 
side took a path toward a long, two- 
story building on my left with a 
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wide, open gallery running the 
length of it—the Stoa of Attalos, 
originally erected by Attalos IJ who, 
from 159 to 138 B.C., was king of 
Pergamon, an ancient Greek city on 
the coast of modern Turkey near 
Izmir. Starting in 1953, the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies re- 
built the Stoa, and now it contains 
marvelous pottery and statues found 
nearby, plus interesting photo- 
graphs showing the gleaming com- 
plex of marble buildings that would 
fill the Agora if it were completely 


reconstructed. Outside, I walked—— 


left to the Byzantine Church of the 
Holy Apostles, built in the Elev- 
enth Century and also restored by 
the American School of Classical 
Studies, then strolled across the 
Agora, where excavation work is 
still going on, toward the Theseion, 
the beautiful temple on a slight hill 
that I had seen from the Acropolis 
the day before. 

Main square of the ancient city, 
the Agora was the center of its 
political, business and social life. 
The Panathenaic Way, principal 
avenue of the city, cut diagonally 
across it. 

Taking the main path that runs 
from the Stoa of Attalos across the 
Agora on my way to the Theseion, 
I passed the ruins of some of these 
buildings, identified by small signs. 
Climbing the steps to the left of the 
temple, then turning right toward 
it, I came upon a glass case contain- 
ing a plan of the area, with all the 
ruins marked plainly on it. A beau- 
tiful temple of cream-colored mar- 
ble, weathered brown in spots, the 
Theseion is excellently preserved 
and, unlike most such ancient 
buildings, has a vaulted ceiling, 
having been converted to a church 
in the Fifth Century. ; 

From there I walked straight 
ahead toward the entrance gate, 
past the gymnasium and, outside, 
turned left along the street, followed 
it a short distance to the end, went 
right along the street car tracks and 
after a block came to a wide street 
with a church—Aghii Assomati—on 
the far corner. There I turned left 
and in a few moments came to sev- 
eral columns marking the Dipylon 
Gate and, just beyond it behind a 
fence, some more fragments in the 
Necropolis of the Kerameikos, both 


on my right. However, there is little 
of major interest to see here, I dis- 
covered,so I returned to the church 
on the corner. Across the street from 
it in front of a movie house, I took 
bus No. 10 back to Constitution 
Square. ? 
After.lunch I walked out of the 
square, taking the street that leads 
along the side of Parliament—Leo- 
foros Vasilissis Sophias—and in front | 
of the flower shops in the Parlia- 
ment building boarded a trolley | 
bus—any one will do—to ride out 
the street one stop. From there I | 
strolled along past a wall on my~ 
right until I came to an iron gate 
which revealed a low red-tiled build- 
ing with an arched’ entrance—the 
Byzantine Museum. It houses a 
magnificent collection of ‘coins, 
mosaics, frescoes, statues and ikons | 
which are much more realistic than” 
Western art for the faces are Orien- | 
tal and very dark skinned, as Christ ~ 
and the Apostles must have been. 
After about an hour there I | 
walked back the way I'd come and, — 
when -I arrived at the park back | 
of ‘Parliament, crossed Leoforos 
Vasilissis Sophias and walked a few 
steps along the side street—Koum- 
bari—to the first entrance on my — 
left, the Benaki Museum, open in 
the afternoons (except Tuesdays 
and Sundays) from 4:30. A former | 
private home, it cOntains more | 
ikons, small, ornate wooden crosses 
elaborately carved with scenes from _ 
the Bible, gold embroidered altar | 
cloths, illuminated manuscripts, ; 
Oriental statues and tapestries, gold _ 
jewelry, and cups from Mycenae 
and other ancient Greek towns, | 
and, in the basement, two or three © 
rooms filled with national costumes. 
After an hour there I strolled — 
back to Constitution Square, rested 
over coffee at a sidewalk cafe, then © 
shopped the souvenir stores there — 
and the antique dealers in Pan-— 
drosou. | 
Athens is the starting point for | 
bus tours lasting from one to several 
days and going to Mycenae, Epi-- 
daurus, Corinth, Olympia and _ 
Delphi on the mainland, and for — 
cruises to Crete, Rhodes, Delos, 
Mykonos and other magnificent 
Aegean islands. When you come, — 
allow a week or so for visting some 
of them, too. @ 
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BY ROBERT MEYER, JR. 


MERICA’s fairs can salute an 
A important birthday this 
year—the sesquicentennial 

of the Berkshire Cattle Show 
which some historians say was the 
forerunner of fairs as we now 
know them. The 2,000 or so agri- 
cultural fairs which take place jin 
the U.S. every year tend to en- 
dorse the fact that those who 
launched the one in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, 150 years ago, had 
a pretty good idea. It was on 
August 8, 1810, that 26 sponsors 
—civic leaders particularly inter- 
ested in the livestock side of farm- 
ing—inaugurated their publicity 
campaign for a proposed Berk- 
shire Cattle Show. They started 
it very formally and on a high 
plane by reprinting an opinion 
of George Washington that “the 
multiplication of useful animals 
is a common blessing to man- 
kind.” Their message also urged 
farmers ‘“‘to exhibit in the Square 
in the Village of Pittsfield, on 


Monday the first day of October 
next, from nine to three of the clock, 
bulls, oxen, steers and other meat 
cattle—Merino sheep of the differ- 
ent grades, as well as other improved 
breeds—and hogs or swine of dif- 
ferent breeds.” ; 

The fine results of that initial 
effort were hailed in this report in 
the Pittsfield Swn for October 3, 
1810: 

“As was to be expected, the nov- 
elty of the exhibition in this part 
of the country attracted a very large 
number of the principal farmers 
and agriculturists in the vicinity. 
The number of valuable animals 
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Arizona's state fair will be 
held in Phoenix this year 
from Nov. 4 to 13. 


for staging Sept. 17-22 at 
Hutchinson this year. 


brought forward on the occasion, 
however, much exceeded what would 
have been anticipated at this first 
essay which had ever been attempt- 
ed in Berkshire. Promising symp- 
toms suggest much may justly be 
anticipated from future exhibits.” 

Some enthusiastic visitors to that 
early fair suggested that subsequent 
exhibitions be scheduled for at least 
two days, or even a full week. Now- 
adays, state fairs sometimes last as 
long as ten days in order to take ad- 
vantage of two work-free weekends. 

As a rule, a series of county fairs 
during the late summer and early 
autumn is usually climaxed by a 


Western-garb parades are typical of Cali- 
fornia's fair Aug. 31 to Sept. 11 at Sacramento. 


/ 


state fair, at least thirteen of which 
have been operating regularly for 
more than 100 years. 

The fair at Skowhegan, Maine, is 
said to have been inaugurated in — 
1819, and its sponsors claim that it 
is the “oldest continuously operated 
fair in North America.” Today, ap- 
proximately 75,000 spectators at / 
the eight-day show are entertained ~ 
with horses and oxen pulling con- 
tests, harness horse racing, pony, 
goat, cattle, sheep, horse, wild life 
and flower shows, vaudeville, a mile- 
long midway, and a “Miss Maine 
Vacationland” contest. 

The State Fair at Syracuse, New 
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Prize cattle, pretty cowgirls are sure to be 
on hand for giant fair at Dallas Oct. 8-23. 


York, dates to 1841; Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and Columbus, Ohio, to 1849; 
Georgia and Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
to 1851; Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
St. Paul, Minnesota, to 1852; Spring- 
field, Illinois, and Raleigh, North 
Carolina, to 1853; Tampa, Florida, 
and Des Moines, Iowa, to 1854; and 
Jackson, Mississippi, to 1858. 

A gigantic multi-state fair has 
been staged regularly at West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, since 1916— 
the Eastern States Exposition. It 
might also be called the New Eng- 


_ land States Fair inasmuch as the six 


New England states cooperate in 


staging it. Each has its own huge 
_ TRAVEL, AUGUST, 1960 
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major exhibit hall which is intend- 
ed to reflect the type of architecture 
historically associated with the 
state. This is probably the biggest 
cooperative venture of its kind in 
the U.S., for while there are tri-state 
fairs in various regions no other six 
states combine their resources and 
efforts as the New Englanders in- 
variably do. 

A new feature of the Eastern 
States Exposition this year will be 
the granting of six $1,000 scholar- 
ships to boys or girls in the New 
England States. The youth program 
is one of the robust activities of the 
fair inasmuch as an estimated 8,000 
young - people throughout the 
Northeast take part in agricultural, 
business and homemaking events, 
compared with 150 who partici- 
pated in 1916. 

While state fairs are primarily 
serious exhibitions of agricultural 
and dairy products—with interest 
and emphasis on industrial products 
and undertakings definitely on the 
increase—they also have their fun 
side. Standard attractions at most 
fairs are midways and carnivals, har- 
ness and automobile races, thrill 
shows, rodeos, fireworks and well- 
known entertainers as diverse as 
daredevil jet-plane pilots and popu- 
lar singers. At some fairs, the grand- 
stand shows are put on twice a day. 

Premiums for prize livestock and 
produce as well as entries in the 
home economics division amount to 
as much as $200,000, that sum of- 
fered this year at the Iowa State 
Fair. This event, which will be 106 
years old in 1960, has long typified 
American state fairs not only be- 
cause it is in the heart of a pre- 
dominantly agricultural area but 
also because it was the subject of 
Philip Stong’s best-selling novel 
State Fair which also served as the 
inspiration for two movies. 

Frequently, attendance ap- 
proaches or surpasses the million 


~mark at State Fairs in California, 


Florida, Illinois, Michigan and 
Minnesota, and was reported to 
have soared to 2,801,305 at Dallas, 
Texas, last year. 

Total attendance at State Fairs 
in 1960 is expected to top 20,000,000. 
Here is this year’s schedule. 
Alabama: Birmingham, Oct. 3-8. 
Alaska: Palmer, Sept. 3-5. 


Arizona: Phoenix, Nov. 4-13. 
Arkansas: Little Rock, Oct. 3-8. 
California: Sacramento, Aug. 31- 
Sept. 11. 
Colorado: Phoenix, Aug. 22-27. 
Connecticut: Danbury, Oct. 1-9. 
Delaware: Harrington, July 25-30. 
Florida: Tampa, Feb. 7-18. 
Georgia: Macon, Oct. 17-22. 
Hawaii: Honolulu, July 1-10. 
Idaho: Boise, Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 
Illinois: Springfield, Aug. 12-21. 
Indiana: Indianapolis, Aug. 31- 
Sept. 8. 
Iowa: Des Moines, Aug. 26-Sept. 4. 
Kansas: Hutchinson, Sept. 17-22. 
Kentucky: Louisville, Sept. 9-17. 
Louisiana: Shreveport, Oct. 21-30. 
Maine: Skowhegan, Aug. 13-20. 
Maryland: Timonium, Aug, 29- 
Sept. 10. 
Massachusetts: Topsfield, Sept. 4- 
10. 
Michigan: Detroit, Sept. 2-11. 
Minnesota: St. Paul, Aug. 29- 
Sept. 5. 
Mississippi: Jackson, Oct. 10-15. 
Missouri: Sedalia, Aug. 20-28. 
Montana: Great Falls, Aug. 1-6. 
Nebraska: Lincoln, Sept. 3-9. 
Nevada: No State Fair. 
New Hampshire: Plymouth, Aug. 
24-27. 
New Jersey: Trenton, Sept. 18-25. 
New Mexico: Albuquerque, Sept. 
17-25. 
New York: Syracuse, Sept. 2-10. 
North Carolina: Raleigh, Oct. 
11-15. 
North Dakota: Minot, July 17-23. 
Ohio: Columbus, Aug. 26-Sept. 2. 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City, Sept. 
24-Octil. 
Oregon: Salem, Sept. 2-10. 


Pennsylvania: Harrisburg, Jan. 
9-13. 

Rhode Island: East Greenwich, 
Aug. 23-28. 


South Carolina: Columbia, Oct. 
17-22. 

South Dakota: Huron, Sept. 5-10. 

Tennessee: Nashville, Sept. 19-24. 

Texas: Dallas, Oct. 8-23. 

Utah: Salt Lake City, Sept. 16-25. 

Vermont: No State Fair. 

Virginia: Richmond, Sept. 23- 
Oct. I. 

Washington: Puyallup, Sept. 17-25. 

West Virginia: Lewisburg, Aug. 
22-2 [% 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee, Aug. 19-28. 

Wyoming: Douglas, Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 
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CONVENTION TRAVEL 


BY 


JOEL POMERANTZ 


ATE LAsT June, following the 
final session of a_ three-day 
meeting of Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Company representatives 
at Grossinger’s, the wife of one of 
the conventioneers was overheard 
saying to her husband: “Did they 
vote to come back next year? I hope 
so, because we're coming back any- 
Wway—on our vacation!” 

To Paul Grossinger, Managing 
Director of his family’s 565-room 
pleasure palace in New York’s 
Catskill Mountains, the sentiments 
thus expressed offer just one more 
cogent reason for the hotel’s major 


push into the lucrative convention 
business picture during the past 
half-dozen years. Although Grossin- 
ger’s is today one of the world’s 
best-known resorts—a palatial 1,000- 
acre rustic playground 98 miles 
northwest of New York City equally 
favored by notables and just-plain 
John Q. Vacationer—it has been at- 
tracting, of late, still another type 
of guest: one who arrives under the 
auspices of a business, civic, social 
or philanthropic group in the com- 
pany of as few as 50 or as many as 
1,000 of his confreres. 

Perhaps one of the most signifi- 


Once they enter Grossinger's Catskills resort, convention travelers can move from meetings 
to more relaxing pursuits such as sumptuous buffets, boating, swimming, golf or art classes. 
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| been this large-scale entry into the 

-$500,000,000 convention business 
formerly monopolized by urban 
hotels. Resort owners across the 
nation took a juicy bite out of that 
half-million-dollar plum in 1959 
and expect to do even better this 
_ year. In 1953 for example, Grossin- 
ger’s derived about five per cent of 
_ its volume from all types of group 
and convention business. Last year, 
the figure had risen to 30 per cent. 
This year, it may zoom to 40 per 
cent, Reservations Manager Alan 
Mald believes. 

The Grossinger group-business 
_pattern ranges the spectrum from 
large fraternal organizations (Grand 
Lodge Knights of Pythias) and top 
professional societies (New York 
State Dental Association) to trade 
associations (New York State Auto 
Dealers) , big corporation _ sales- 
incentive holidays (RCA-Victor, 
Sylvania, Admiral, Westinghouse, 
Proctor Electric, etc.), and trade 
exhibitions (New York State Food 
Merchants Association, R.C.A.- 
Whirlpool, Motorola, etc.) . 

Earlier this year, a coup of major 
proportions was effected by the ten- 
man Grossinger Sales Department 
when it snared the 1964 convention 
of the American Society of Asso- 
ciation Executives. As every mem- 
mer of the A.S.A.E. controls a 
major convention on his own, the 
confirming of this trade- group is 
probably the ultimate accolade in 
the convention-booking industry. 

Some 1,600 agents and managers 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company attended the two-part 
June convention mentioned above 
at Grossinger’s. What drew them 
was the firm’s annual Leadership 
Sales Seminar—and the chance to 
luxuriate at a world-famous resort 
_ hotel where golf, swimming, tennis, 
all-star entertainment, fine food, 
beautiful countryside, elegant ac- 
commodations and secluded lux- 
ury are as much a part of the day’s 
and night’s activities as meetings 
and panel sessions. An opportunity 
to use swim trunks, ice skates, 
golf clubs and tennis rackets as 
well as briefcases—and bring the 
wife and kids along, too—is luring 
an ever-increasing number of con- 
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vention-bound Americans to re- 
sort hotels in every section of the 
country. 

Activity and recreational pro- 
grams at hotels like Grossinger’s 
are skillfully scheduled so as not to 
conflict with work sessions. The 
usual agenda finds mornings devot- 
ed to business and afternoons rele- 
gated to play. 

Often as not, the missus and the 
moppets go along on these junkets 
that used to be strictly male affairs. 
Grossinger’s large recreational staft 
devotes long hours to planning and 
staging elaborate entertainments 
and diversions for the girls and their 
broods while the breadwinners are 
attending meetings. What Grossing- 
er’s purveys, particularly in the fun- 
and-frolic realm, is a bewildering 
array of comforts and diversions 
in an atmosphere that manages to 
retain much of the warmth and 
comfort of a small mountain inn. 
Yet Grossinger’s means vast sports 
facilities—most recently, a new 
$1,500,000 indoor pool and health 
club—beautiful private lake, a 
championship eighteen-hole golf 
course, food ladled out with reck- 
less abundance, superb entertain- 
ments nightly, opportunities to 
mingle with celebrities, and quick- 
taught self-improvement at a non- 
stop round of classes in photogra- 
phy, painting, dancing, sculpture, 
world events, public speaking or 
classical music. 

This sprawling, self-contained 
city boasts some 50 separate ‘Tudor- 
style buildings spread over 1,000 
acres, 800 employees, a children’s 
camp, a police and fire department, 
its own Federal post office—Grossin- 
ger, New York, is the hotel’s official 
address—and even a well-equipped 
printing plant with four full-time 
employees. 

To the managers and organizers 
of conventions, vacation hotels offer 


some very specific pluses. Business 


groups especially prefer to hold 
meetings in the more relaxed atmos- 
phere of a holiday retreat. Resorts 


Celebrities in their season snapped at Gross- 
inger's include (left to right) ping-pong play- 
tng Kim Novak, golfing Jack Benny, dancing 
Charlton Heston, tobogganing Jayne Mans- 
field, high-diving Jackie Cooper, sunning Sid 
Caesar, skating Doris Day, niteclubbing Lu- 
cille Ball, relaxing Shelley Winters with hus- 
band Anthony Franciosa, skiing Celeste Holm. 
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increase attendance from distribu- 
tors, salesmen and executives eager 
to see a celebrated spot like Grossin- 
ger’s which they might not ordi- 
narily visit. Business managements 
have discovered that meetings at 
resort hotels provide a vital shot- 
in-the-arm to participants who wel- 
come the change of pace. Luxurious 
living, refined business contacts, 
high-level formal programs and 
plenty of diversion are the main 
ingredients of the typical resort 
convention. 


Less Distraction 


Because the isolation of most va- 
cation spots, free from outside dis- 
turbing influences, gives sponsors 
fuller control over “captive audi- 
ences,” business meetings at resort 
hotels are more productive than 
those held elsewhere. Statistical 
evidence reveals that meeting at- 
tendance at resort-based conven- 
tions is invariably higher than 
attendance at metropolitan hotels. 
Delegates show up on time—and in 
greater numbers. The bleary-eyed, 
inattentive night-clubber is little 
in evidence thanks to cooperation 
between the resort recreation mana- 
gers and the convention officials. 
Accordingly, the conferee is in a 
more receptive frame of mind. He 
has rested well the night before, 
enjoyed a leisurely breakfast, and 
comes to sessions primed to accept 
“the program that has been so care- 
fully prepared. Cost factors are a 
prime consideration influencing 
convention authorities in favor of 
resort hotels. The aggregate cost to 
both company and delegates is gen- 
erally less than city hotels. Many 
of the city “extras’’ are taken care 
of by a single package fee which 
offers everything from a luxurious 
room and three gourmet meals a 
day—no scrounging around looking 
for places to’eat—to extensive recre- 
ational and athletic facilities and 
big-name shows in the evening. The 
natural isolation can be counted as 
an additional asset, since even the 
transportation bug-a-boo is no long- 
er a valid one. The post-war net- 
work of new state highways coupled 
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with the boom in air travel—Gros- 
singer’s has its own private air field— 
make most resorts easily accessible 
from all sections of the country. 

A not inconsiderable lure to 
conference managers is the resort 
hotel’s specialized facilities and 
know-how for staging conventions. 
Whether groups number five or five 
hundred, the services and facilities 
of resort hotels are more readily 
adaptable for the arrival of the 
guest, his conference needs, and his 


departure at the conclusion of a _ 


combination work-play parley. 

In the area of conference needs, 
a resort hotel like Grossinger’s real- 
ly shines. An endless variety of com- 
fortable meeting’ places of every 
size and description from cozy con- 
ference rooms to a huge Conven- 
tion Hall, new film projection 
techniques, intricate staging, top- 
flight staffs of specialists, etc., are 
all at the service of the convention 
managers. 

A case in point is the recent in- 
dustrial trade show held at Grossin- 
ger’s by the Motorola Company to 
introduce its 1961 line to Eastern 
distributors. A full-dress, two-and-a- 
half-hour original musical, produced 
by the Industrial Show Division of 
the Music Corporation of America, 
was smoothly run off in Grossinger’s 
Playhouse-Theatre with the expert 
assistance of the hotel’s stage crew, 
resident social staff and house or- 
chestra who regularly handle such 
matters as part of the resort’s year- 
round entertainment routine. 


Balanced Programs 


Well-balanced, integrated _ pro- 
grams of productive work and re- 
laxing play away from the hurly- 
burly and flamboyance, the pressures 
and disorganization that often 
characterize city meetings are the 
key to the ever-increasing volume 
of group business going to the na- 
tion’s resort hotels. The American 
penchant for conventions—increas- 
ingly bearing the more elegant 
label of conference—has indeed 
reached its deluxe flowering in 
these rural spas. 

The resorts, of course, are finding 
conventions a lifesaving bonanza. 
Not only do they fill mid-week and 
off-season business lows, they spell 


out a solid business back-log and aj 


_vention 


more assured future. Prior to the) 
convention boom, even the biggest) 
resorts faced acute periods of both} 
seasonal and cyclical boom and} 
bust. Matters worsened after World|. 


War II when travel restrictions were} 


spending their vacations and week- 
ends on the road, and the day dis-j 
appeared when families devoted aj 
whole holiday to a single spot. 
Changing social patterns rather} 
than.economic conditions signaled} 
the decline of many well-known} 
American resort hotels. Enter the 
resort-based convention—and an 
almost limitless source of new busi-| 
ness and group enjoyment ensued.| 

Conversion of convention guests. 
into regular guests has been a note- 
worthy element in Grossinger’s ex-| 
panding business. Comments Paul 
Grossinger: “Whole areas of the: 
population, heretofore unfamiliar 
with our hotel, have come up as. 
conventioneers, liked what they 
saw and returned subsequently as| 
regular guests. In many cases, we 
feel these people would not have) 
come initially on their own.” 


Mixed Groups 


Of course, the basic staple of 
Grossinger’s clientele, the regular} 
non-conventioneering guest who 
comes alone or with family and 
whose sole aim is pleasure unmixed | 
with business, still dominates the 
hotel’s planning and operation, 
The guest without organizational 
affiliations is still king—and catered | 
to accordingly. But as an adjunct to 
that. business, the financial trans-. 
fusion provided by convention in- | 
come cannot be _ overestimated. | 
Moreover, experience has taught | 
Grossinger’s that the presence of | 
convention guests frequently creates | 
a better time for the regular guests. 
Pleased with the opportunity to 
meet many more people from all | 
sections of the country, they also | 
reap the! benefits of even higher-~ 
budgeted entertainments, larger 
staffs and other incidental extras | 
that a full house or near-full house 
makes possible. Americans are thus 
more and more combining con-_ 
time with resort life, 
where business indeed becomes a 
pleasure. @ 
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or A weekend splurge, New Jersey’s chief seaside spa-town has long 

been popular with Easterners. Turn-of the-century bucks brought their 

belles here by brougham for some well-clothed bathing. Today’s lads 
and lassies who turn up in Atlantic City have increased their horsepower 
and reduced the yardage in their swimsuits, but are seeking the same fun, 
sun and relaxation as their grandparents. And they find the city suitable 
now—as ever—for a whirlwind round of play similar to that shown in the 
sparkling pictures on the following two pages. 


GC 


Sunning, below, is tops—but only 
one of Atlantic City’s possibilities. 


Small jitney buses, right, transport 
visitors rapidly at moderate fare. 


Solaria atop hotels allow semi- 
shaded sunning for beginning tans. 


Traditional chair ride, other page, 
is pleasing reminder of early days. 


Bicycling is best way to sightsee 
60-ft.-wide, miles-long boardwalk. 


Famed for sea food, Atlantic City 
restaurants bib lobster eaters. 


Arcades of games can produce 
prizes, far right, for souvenirs. 


Boardwalk by night is bright as 
day with miles of gleaming signs. 


ITY JITNEY SERVICE 
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ANY A traveler is undesirous of camping trips or 
surfeited with group games at expansive estab- 
lishments and seeks, instead, a happy hideaway 

at almost any cost. And their dreams have been matched 
with. expensive but elegant oases created by under- 
standing innkeepers from Maine to Jamaica. 

Those with dime-bank determination might con- 
sider, as a starter, the small but chic sanctuary that 
culminated the dream of an actor a few years ago. On 
a hot summer night the Broadway show he was in had 
just closed, and he returned wearily to his small apart- 
ment, threw open his windows:to try and get a little 
fresh air, and considered his situation. He was a good 
actor but his fortieth year had come and gone and he 


was no closer to stardom than he had been when critics 
had predicted it for him fifteen years ago. He had 
played in lots of motion pictures, appeared fairly regu- 


larly on television and each summer found jobs in- 


summer stock. But this July, Craig Kelly had soured on 
the acting profession. He envisioned a small, exclusive 
and luxurious hotel on an “escape-it-all” tropic island 
where life would be simple, the creature comforts easily 
available but where the frantic pace of most resorts 
would not exist. 

Craig Kelly, actor turned innkeeper, found and built 
his little but luxurious resort on the 100-mile-long and 
three-mile-wide island of Eleuthera, 75 miles from 
Nassau in the Bahamas. Today it has accommodations 


for 71 guests and operates twelve months of the year. 

The hotel, which is called French Leave, is a two- 
story coral building imaginatively decorated and set 
among seagrape, bougainvillaea, hibiscus and citrus 
trees. It looks out on a wide crescent-shaped beach of 
pink, powdered sand stretching a mile and a half and 


fringed by casuarina pine trees. Every bedroom faces 


the sea and each has its own terrace or porch. For 
activity, French Leave offers tennis, riding, all kinds 
of swimming and fishing, golf not too far away, and an 
atmosphere of complete ease. Suits and dresses are hung 
in the closets on arrival and shorts and bathing suits 
replace them for the duration of the visit. 

French Leave’s philosophy is to leave people alone 


Posh San Ysidro Ranch 
near Santa Barbara 
has been host to 
well-monied guests 
since 1930s. 


On Eleuthera island 
in Bahamas, French 
Leave inn stresses 
sun, food, informality. 
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to do what they wish. In consequence, guests seek out 
congenial friends if they want to or stay strictly to 
themselves. There is practically no night life, but twice 
a week in the charming bar a band recruited from the 
quaint town of Governor’s Harbour plays for guests. 
Some evenings, candlelight dinner is served outside by 
the teardrop-shaped swimming pool, and steaks are 
grilled to order over an enormous charcoal fire. 
Although guests want the peace and quiet of a South 
Seas island—there is only a single phone at French 
Leave—they also want the practical amenities of life, 
so there is a very fine hairdresser and also a barber who 
doubles as maitre d’. The kitchen is carefully watched 
over by the hotel manager’s wife who supervises the 
preparation of every dish. As she ran an exclusive guest 
house in the Virgin Islands that was known for its food, 
guests find unusual, imaginative and delicious meals. 
In contrast to comparatively new French Leave, an- 
other place that started as a dream in the 1930s and is 
going strong today is San Ysidro Ranch, six miles from 
Santa Barbara, California. A young man named Alvin 
Weingand, with a little hotel experience, together with 
Ronald Colman, then at the very height of his motion 
picture career, took over a 600-acre ranch that had been 
operated as an inn for many years. They decided to 
run a luxurious small resort that would appeal to peo- 
ple who wanted beautiful surroundings, good food, 
plenty to do if they felt the urge, and cottage-type 


LITTLE 
BUT 
LUXURIOUS 


BY EDWARD REEG 
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@ a 3 dwellings with open fireplaces in 
each living room. 

San Ysidro today is the same size 
as when they opened it almost 30 
years ago. Its capacity is 65 guests, 
and although there have been many 
renovations there have been no 
room additions. Weingand loved 
tennis, and so it became a feature 
activity. A beautiful swimming pool 
and cabana on a hill behind the cot- 
tages is a popular gathering place. 
There are 600 acres of rolling land 
with enticing bridle trails, and a 
stable of excellent horses. Weingand 
also operates a luxurious cabana at 
the seashore a few minutes’ drive 
away for the exclusive use of his 
guests who may want a day at the 
beach. 

Guests who may want to shop, 
have night life, go to the theatre or 
sightsee will find such opportunities 
in nearby Santa Barbara. Children 
are welcome and a special section 
of the dining room is set aside for 
their exclusive use. 

Although San Ysidro Ranch at- 
tracts many people of no particular 
fame, it has also attracted the world- 
famous in almost every field. Its 
registration book would be an 
autographer’s joy with-such names 
as Winston Churchill, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Lord~ Bertrand Russell, Lau- 
rence Olivier—he married Vivian 
Leigh here—Mel Ferrer, Audrey 
Hepburn, David Niven, Leopold 
Stokowski, Jascha Heifetz, the 
John- F. Kennedys—they honey- 
mooned here—Richard Nixon—to 
show it is non-partisan—Charles 
Grace of Bethlehem Steel, and many 
others. 

There is an unusual Plough and 
Angel Bar where guests gather for 
cocktails or to chat later in the eve- 
ning should they want company. 
Small cocktail parties are held by 
Mr. and Mrs. Weingand quite fre- 
quently at which guests with similar 
interests meet one another. Most 
guests have breakfast served in their 
cottages and, in good weather, 
which is most of the time, enjoy 
their coffee on porches overlooking 
informally planted but dazzling 
Smuggler's Notch at Stowe, Vt., made its name with skiers, now is open summers. gardens and flowering fruit trees. 
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Eleuthera scene typifies territory at French Leave, where everyone can have his own beach. 
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While there is a degree of informal- 
ity during the day around the pool 
and at golf, tennis or riding, the 
Weingands ask that guests be suit- 
ably dressed in the hotel’s public 
rooms. Any season is the right one 
at San Ysidro, and perhaps the 
greatest tribute to its success is the 
number of people who come back 
year after year demanding that 
nothing be changed. 

A Swiss skier named Sepp Ruschp 
had a dream that helped turn 
Stowe, Vermont, into one of the 
best-known ski resorts in the East- 
ern part of the U.S. The Lodge at 
Smuggler’s Notch made its ski facil- 
ities famous, and people will go 
hundreds of miles to be there for a 
weekend when the snow is right. 
But Ruschp also likes to play tennis, 
and so he concentrated on making 
Smugegler’s Notch a fabulous little 
summer resort as well. After all, 100 
years ago people went to Stowe for 
summer vacations and there was no 
reason it couldn’t be made popular 
again. And today, popular it is. 
With 40 rooms, the frame building 
is set on a hillside with beautiful 
lawns and trees surrounding it. In- 
side, it is furnished with antiques 
and valuable original paintings by 
masters. Guests have a wide variety 
of activities. There are five excellent 
tennis courts, a heated swimming 
pool is nearby, the stable boasts 
some fine specimens of Morgan 
horses, and there are miles of trails 
to explore. A nearby summer theatre 
provides Broadway-calibre shows 
and stars. Golfers will find a good 
putting green and driving range 
and a fine eighteen-hole course at 
the Stowe Country Club. 

Food is really a specialty at 
Smuggler’s Lodge. Graduates of fa- 
mous French cooking schools oper- 
ate in the kitchen, and the wine 
cellar has a selection that would 
rival the finest New York restau- 
rant. As an example of variety in 
offerings, seven types of tea are list- 
ed on the menu. To emphasize the 
mountain atmosphere, the Lodge 
provides Austrian music, and there 
is dancing every week. 

North from the mountains of 
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Vermont is the rugged coast of 
Maine. And at the Black Point Inn 
at Prout’s Neck a gentleman by the 
name of Ross W. ‘Thompson oper- 
ates a little but luxurious establish- 
ment that is in sharp contrast to any 
so far described. Here is an old- 
fashioned Maine summer hotel, 
started in 1925, with weathered 
shingles, porches and some 70 rooms. 
Inside, the flavor of New England 
is maintained with pine paneling 
and here and there an Oriental 
reminiscent of objects brought back 
by the New England sea captains 
early in the last century. 

Prout’s Neck is an exclusive sum- 
mer colony but the Black Point Inn 
guests may have privileges at the 
local Yacht and Golf Club—sailing 
is a very popular sport there—and 
local residents use the hotel’s facil- 
ities. One of the most unusual fea- 
tures at Black Point is a heated 


salt-water swimming pool where 
chefs are in attendance to prepare 
your food to order, whether it be a 
hamburger or grilled lobster. A 
string orchestra plays at noon and 
a portable bar moves around the 
pool to supply guests with any 
drinks they may want. Nearby is 
the cottage where Winslow. Homer 
painted some of his most famous 
works, and at Ogunquit, not far 
down the coast, is one of the: finest 
summer theatres in New England. 
There is harness racing to watch, 


and every night except Sunday - 


there is dancing in Black Point’s 
brightly decorated cocktail lounge. 
Mr. Thompson manages the Inn 
according to a tradition that has de- 
veloped over a long period of years. 
Like other successful tiny but 
tempting resorts, it has a hard core 
of devoted returnees now into the 
second generation. 

A charming lady named Carmen 
Pringle, born in Jamaica but trav- 
eled extensively and presented at 
court in London, had a dream, too. 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 


ENJOY LUXURY 


HOTEL 


NORMANDIE 


Ocean-liner comfort: Rooms are 
suites with bath & sitting room. 
Air-conditioned Coffee Shop. 
Dining Room overlooking Pool. 
Exotic Voodoo Room. Dancing. 
Sports. Private Beach. Conven- 
tion facilities. Centrally located. 
Moderate rates. 
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New York Office: 331 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 6-6370 


AT MODEST COST 


ESCAMBRON 


BEACH HOTEL 


Wonderful oceanside location. 
Superb private beach. Choice 
of spacious rooms, apartments 
or cabanas. Dining rooms, cock- 
tail lounge, ballroom. Fishing, 
boating, beach sports. Chil- 
dren's playground. Modest 
rates. 


She thought Montego Bay was one | 
of the loveliest spots ever created | 
and she wanted her friends in inter- | 
national society to taste its joys. So } 
in 1947, on two acres of property | 
right on the water, she built Sunset } 
Lodge. It is a small, intimate, pink 
stucco hotel with 40 rooms—each a } 
bed-sitting room with a private ter- } 
race that overlooks Australian pines } 
through which humming birds and § 
canaries flit from branch to branch. 

At Sunset Lodge, the guests’ } 
slightest desires are answered. Some | 
people may want their cocktails 
served in the waters of the bay. Fine. 
Someone once felt that it was more 
sensible to dance without shoes to 
Calypso music, and it is reported 
that it was at Sunset Lodge that this 
now common tradition was started. 

Life at Sunset revolves around 
either Carmen Pringle or Nelson 
Vickers, the hotel manager. They 
bring people together or see to it 
that those who don’t want to be 
bothered aren’t. Although Sunset 
Lodge is now surrounded by other | 
hotels and guest cottages, it is still, 
next to the Casa Blanca, the place 
which most put Montego Bay on the 
map and helps to keep it there. 

The cuisine is continental and at- 
tracts many people who are not 
lodge guests. Twice a week there is 
a Jamaican Gala with both Ameri- 
can and Calypso music and danc- 
ing. Generally at Sunset Lodge 
there is a heavy sprinkling of guests 
who have come down as a party of 
three or four couples. They make 
their own fun. In winter, lots of © 
guests come for a stay of.one or two 
months, but in summer the halt is 
usually shorter. Although the prop- 
erty is small, there is access to golf 
and tennis clubs, and boats for deep- 
sea fishing are also available. This 
summer will be the first that Sunset 
Lodge has stayed open. But the 
popularity of the entire Caribbean 
area as a summer resort area has 
convinced Carmen Pringle that her 
dream can be extended to a year-_ 
round one. 

Many others have dreams of lit- 
tle but luxurious places—to own or 
visit. Seldom, of course, are they 
cheap, but they are certainly ideal 
for many seeking luxurious leisure 
living with their hard-earned—or 
inherited—dollars. @ 
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BY COLTER RULE, M.D. 


to the seasoned traveler, you’d be surprised at the number of people who take off 

for strange places with no more than a tin of aspirin tucked in with their tooth- 
paste. They either assume that they won’t need a thing or that all they'll have to do 
is raise their finger or a phone and whatever they'll need will appear in jigtime. But the 
drugs and supplies we are used to here in the States are not always available, and you 
may often have to fall back on a poor substitute. Even if such substitutes are available, 
they’re expensive, and delay can prolong discomfort or pain and—occasionally—be dan- 
gerous. Develop your own medical kit, know its contents and never travel without it. 
Once completed, it will serve you in good stead for years. Weight and space are im- 
portant, so when you have assembled all the items, including the drugs, use your imagi- 


' CAREFULLY outfitted medical kit is essential for every traveler. While this is obvious 
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these basic rules for a medical kit will help keep your 


nation in selecting the best carrying 
case. This could be a small toilet 
kit for a quick roundtrip to London 
or a formidable attache case for an 
extended visit to the tropics. 

Avoid liquids. They spill and they 
take up space. Because of changes 
in pressure from plane travel and 
temperature variations, bottles often 
leak. Liquid medicines usually de- 
teriorate faster than non-liquids 
and they require spoons, glasses 
and other measuring devices that 
introduce an unnecessary sanitation 
hazard. For any liquids you really 
must carry, be sure the caps screw 
on tightly. Dried medicine in the 
threads of the screw cap often pre- 
vent this. Salves and ointments can 
also be messy. Keep tubes in card- 
board boxes. Use plastic bottles 
and jars whenever possible. They 
are light in weight and unbreakable. 
Label every medication. In gen- 
eral, the manufacturer’s label is 
best because it gives not only the 
trade name but the actual chemical 
or generic name as well as the tab- 
let or capsule size. This informa- 
tion is important if you have to 
duplicate the medicine abroad or 
find a medicine which closely ap- 
proximates it. In addition, the label 
should give your doctor’s specific 
order: the purpose (e.g., for indiges- 
tion) , the dosage (e.g., one or two 
tablets), and the directions (e.g., 
with a glass of water, one hour be- 
fore meals). Include the date of 
deterioration for perishable medi- 
cines. Protect the label by covering 
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it with Scotch tape. A liquid spilled 
in your kit may blur the labels if 
they are not protected, and you 
may in an emergency find nothing 
but a dim smudge when clear direc- 
tions are necessary. 

Don’t carry poisons. Most medi- 
cines have a low toxicity, 7.e., any- 
where from twenty to 50 times the 
usual dose could be taken by mis- 
take without a fatal result. Don’t 
test this, just take my word for it. 
If you must carry poisons or medi- 
cines of high toxicity (e.g., digitalis, 
bichloride, lysol), they should be 
kept, carefully labeled and wrapped, 
in another part of your luggage. 
This precaution may prevent the 
accidents that occur when you are 
groping for your favorite indiges- 
tion remedy in the middle of the 
night, befogged by darkness, sleepi- 
ness and an overdose of Mumm’s 
Cordon Rouge. 

Carry a summary of your medical 
history. This is especially recom- 
mended for those who have a chron- 
ic ailment, but can be very valuable 
if you should have the misfortune 
to become seriously ill. It amounts 
to a communication of the signifi- 
cant facts of your medical history 
from one doctor to another even 
though they are separated by thou- 
sands of miles. It will save lengthy 
questioning and, indeed, may an- 
swer questions you cannot. It will 
be especially valuable if there is a 
language difficulty. Many doctors 
abroad read English better than 
they speak it. Your doctor here in 


| 


the States will be glad to provide ‘ 


ree 


_you with a summary of your med- 


ical history which will include a 
record of your past illnesses and 
operations, drug or other sensitivi- 
ties, blood type, and*other impor- 
tant information. For people who 
travel year after year to outlying 
areas of the globe, a translation of 
this into several foreign languages _ 
is worthwhile. 

TRAVEL plans to present soon a 
standard medical folder in which 


can be recorded such information | 


as has been described. Such a folder 
could be carried by every traveler 
with, his passport and vaccination | 


form, and would be particularly } 


valuable for heart patients, for dia- 
betics or for any traveler who be- 
comes ill. 

Incidentally, if you are a diabetic 


taking insulin, or an alcoholic tak- | | 


ing Antabuse, a card«stating this 


fact in bold lettering, along with | 


important suggestions, should be 
carried in your pocketbook. In the 


event of coma from excess insulin, | 


such a card will assist any doctor 
or a helpful stranger in deciding 
what to do. Alcoholics taking Anta- 
buse, ,having been found uncon- 
scious, have beén given brandy or 
other alcoholic drinks with helpful 
intent but with disastrous result. 
Tour directors 
mend to all travelers that a summary 
of their health record be brought 
along. Also, the name and telephone 


number of your doctor in the States — 


may be important—carry it with 
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travels carefree 


you. The doctor who has taken care 
of you and knows your health back- 
ground may be able to tell what’s 
the matter with you just on the basis 
of the facts given to him on the 
phone. In any event, your doctor’s 
voice on the phone assuring you 
that your illness is not serious or that 
you are in capable hands can be 
most comforting. 
Carry copies of prescriptions. For 
| all medications that you take rou- 
tinely, a prescription is a more pre- 
cise description of what you require 
‘than your verbal account is likely 
| to be. The customs of a country 
may require that the prescription 
| be verified by a doctor, in which 
event you have a double protection 
that the medicine issued to you is 
the proper one. Don’t forget copies 
of your eyeglass prescriptions. This 
can save much time if glasses are 
lost or broken. 
Carry a letter from your doctor. 
Dated and signed by your personal 
physician, it should read somewhat 
as, follows: aes Cite, 
To Whom It May Concern: 
| I have examined Mr. John Doe and 
find him to be in good health and free 
from any communicable disease. He has 
had all required immunizations. 
John Roe, M.D. 
It is a good document to have with 
you as health questions are often 
left to the discretion of the health 
officer at the port of entry, and such 
a document has occasionally served 
4 as evidence of compliance with 
health regulations when other cer- 
tificates have been lost. 


Next month: Medical Kit Equip- 
ment & Medications 


\ 


, 


Airborne, outward-bound trippers can insure 


their travel ease with snug medical selection. 
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Hot Springs Nat'l Park, spa dates from 1832. 


NYONE TRYING to avoid travel. 
A folder cliches had better not 
write about the Ouachita 
Mountains, for the ‘sparkling 
mountain streams’ and “limitless 
vistas” which all too often exist only 
in the small print of some writer’s 
poetic license really do exist in the 
Ouachitas of Arkansas. 

Gallic names, such as Fourche 
and Petit Jean dot the map of this 
area, reminders that early French 
explorers once poked prospecting 
fingers into these hills. Ouachita 
(pronounced ‘“Wash-a-taw’’) itself 
is the French corruption of the In- 
dian name for the territory which 
meant “good hunting grounds.” 

The term “ancient” is a hackneyed 
one when applied to most hills, but 
it fits the Ouachitas perfectly. Scien- 
tists say they are a western extension 
of the ancient Appalachians of an- 
other geologic age—and as if to 
prove their displacement in time 
run perversely east and west rather 
than north and south as do most 
American mountains. 

The Ouachita River is responsi- 
ble for at least half the best scen- 
ery. As this spring-fed bass stream 
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Hot Springs Club hosts annual pro tourney. 


Breed is often improved at Oaklawn Park. 


ESCAPE 
TO THE 


OUACHITAS 


BY JACKIE D. BURCH 


writhes its way for 605 miles through 
gulches and valleys in these ancient 
hills, it creates calendar art at every 
beautiful bend. Near the head of 
the Ouachita River is Pine Ridge, 
that epitome of American ruralism 
made famous by Lum and Abner, 
while just a few miles away lies 
its exact opposite in the scale of 
worldliness and sophistication—Hot 
Springs, internationally: known re- 
sort spa and oldest national park in 
America. Comfortable and inviting 
accommodations can be had for 
rates as low as $7.00 a day single, 


id J 
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Hot Springs park has numerous campsites. 


witha slight increase for two. Rooms 
designed for the discriminating 
start at $12.50 a day per person, and 
luxury suites range from $20.00 to 
$100 daily. Something special is of- 
fered in the resident guest plan for 
retired people, beginning at $152.00 
a month for single occupancy of 
private room with bath and meals. 

Keeping closely in touch with the 
region’s playtime diversions and 


possessing an atmosphere appeal-— 


ingly congenial to resort patronage, 
the 560-room Arlington Hotel is one 
of the most favorably situated and 
uniquely attractive year-round ya- 
cation homes anywhere in the hos- 
pitable South. Stopping here is a 
refreshing experience in which re- 
laxation and the enjoyment of lei- 
sure are dispensed as a fine art. Com- 
fortable accommodations can be had 
from $7.00 to $15.00 for one person 
daily. A parlor bedroom and bath 
for two—with thermal bath water 
in room and TV—is $35.00 daily. 
Spa therapy fans advocate the 
natural hot water standard bath 
treatments to keep fit and to benefit 
the ailing. Hot Springs is especially 
proud of its new physical medicine 
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Water skiers enjoy Lake Hamilton, Ark. 


Region's waters have variety of game fish. 


center housed in a stately steel, 
marble and stone structure. It spe- 
cializes in underwater treatments 
to re-educate the muscles of non- 
ambulatory patients, and is the only 
institution of its kind where the 
thermal waters used are owned and 
regulated by the U.S. government. 
The wooded hills surrounding 
Hot Springs are part of the National 
Park System. Its tailored slopes are 
a perfect backdrop for the busy 
streets below and almost rub elbows 
with the Ouachita National Forest. 
This 1,500,000-acre federal preserve 
provides an ideal playground for 
families, fishermen and hunters. 
There are eleven public recreation 
areas within its boundaries, an ever- 
increasing game population, and 
small-mouth bass fishing in seven of 
its streams. This is the oldest forest 
in the South—covering two-thirds 
of the Ouachita range—and lies in 
two states, western Arkansas and 
eastern Oklahoma. 
The island-dotted, forest-fringed 
100-mile chain of lakes—Catherine, 
‘ Hamilton, and Ouachita—which en- 
circles the national park and spa 
‘have accommodations that are 
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Poolside dining is popular at park hotels. 


Le 


Sightseeing duck tours lovely Lake Hamilton. 


In Arkansas’ Ouachita 
Mountain Range 
Nature and Man Have 
Mixed a Vacation 


Smorgasbord 


varied yet strictly modern. ‘The ma- 

jority of the cabin units range from 

$8.00 to $9.00 a night, single or dou- 

ble. There are innumerable swim- 

ming pools to entice both adults 
~ and youngsters. 

The benevolent federal paw 
prints of Uncle Sam are evident 
everywhere in the Ouachitas, from 
the well-kept recreation areas, camp- 
sites and tailored signposts in the 
Ouachita National Forest to the 
immense federal dams bridging the 
Ouachita, Little Missouri, Fourche 
and Petit Jean rivers. 


A 


Ouachita hikers find panoramic vistas galore. 


The 100-mile chain of lakes which 
consists of Hamilton, Catherine and 
Ouachita are all on the Ouachita 
River, full of fish and all within 
a few minutes’ driving distance of 
Hot Springs. Lake Hamilton is the 
most highly developed of the three, 
offering extensive boating and cabin 
accommodations at almost every 
point along the shore. Ouachita is 
the newest and largest, formed by 
the Blakely Mount Dam. All three 
offer excellent fishing, with over 30 
species of finny critters waiting for 
your bait. Ouachita has been called 
by sportsmen “the lake with the 
brightest future in America” due to 
the huge promise it seems to offer 
fishermen. 

If you fly, you’ll find a seaplane 
base at Hamilton. If you want to 
get away to a more serene, sailboat- 
type existence, you'll find it pro- 
vided by Catherine. Each of the 
lakes is a link in a chain of lovely 
relaxation for all the family. 

The small-mouth bass, or brownie, 
is the prince of game fish in this 
area. He loves the chilly waters, is 
a slugger, and rates second to no 
other fish when served up fresh from 
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the frigid waters of the Ouachita, 
Little Missouri or the Fourche. He 
comes bigger in the lakes where the 
food supply is more plentiful, and 
for every extra pound there is extra 
punch. The large-mouth bass, crap- 
pie, bream, and cat are there also. 
And-in the Little Missouri below 
the dam that impounds Narrows 
Lake there are rainbow and Ger- 
man brown trout. In the rivers you 
can float for them—taking as long 
as a two-or-three-day trip. In the 
lakes, an outboard motor is the best 
means from spot to spot. Ouachita 
Mountain lakes are too spacious for 
rowing. There are cabins, too, at 
every lake and on most of the rivers. 

Float fishing, while not peculiar 
to Arkansas alone, has probably 
reached its highest development 
here because of the extensive river 
systems which cobweb the surface 
of the state. The serpentine White, 
the swift-rushing Buffalo, the crys- 
talline Current and Spring Rivers, 
the Strawberry, Black, Kings, War 
Eagle and the Ouachita carry fish- 
ermen past some of the most primi- 
tively beautiful scenery in America 
and within fly rod’s reach of some 
of the country’s fightingest fish. 

Your float vessel is called a John 
Boat for some obscure and forgotten 
hill-country reason and comes 
equipped with camp chairs, a drink 
cooler amidships, an outboard 
motor and a guide who knows every 
fish-filled riffle, pool and eddy in the 
rivers. The river bottoms are pre- 
dominantly gravel and the broad 
bars edging the streams provide 
wonderful camping sites. High sand 
and limestone bluffs crowd to the 
very shore of the crystal-clear water 
which snakes its way through the 
countryside in an unending succes- 
sion of loops that double back again 
and again. They carry the fishermen 
25 or 30 river miles while the stream 
has actually traversed only five or 
ten miles. , 

The alligator gar, the largest 
fresh-water fish in North America, 
can be found in Arkansas. They 
fear nothing and will eat anything. 
It takes salt-water tackle to land 
these armor-plated predators for 
they will run to over 200 pounds in 
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weight and eight feet in length. 
They look for all the world like 
holdovers from another biologic 
age, which indeed they are. Their 
alligator heads, multi-rowed teeth 
and thick scales defy destruction by 
anything less than a .38 slug which, 
incidentally, is standard equipment 
on a gar hunt. Gar bait alone will 
give you a start. It’s a one-pound 
fish head, impaled on treble hooks 
and cast. out into mid-river where 
it sinks to the bottom and sends its 
warm little invitation downstream. 
You lean the sapling-sized_ rod 
against the boat side and _ listen 
tensely for the reel clicks. They start 
slowly and then mesh into a rasp 
which announces that an Arkansas 
gar is introducing himself to your 
fish head, three fathoms down. 

There’s more to floating than fish- 
ing. Nowhere is the illusion of 
“getting away from it all” so com- 
pletely sustained as on an Arkansas 
float trip. You can glide along all 
day on some rivers without seeing 
another soul. The towering blufts 
crowd right down to the river’s 
edge, providing miles of shaded 
riverway. The white cranes that 
stand like bas-relief etched against 
the green shoreline will make you 
blink at their absolute stillness as 
they wait on one foot for a scatter- 
brained minnow to blunder be- 
neath their beaks. 

Your complete remoteness from 
civilization will be impressed upon 
you as man-made noises are replaced 
by the gentle splashings and mew- 
ings of the creatures which populate 
the Arkansas river country. 

This handy haven is served by 
major bus systems, the Missouri Pa- 
cific railroad, three air lines—Delta, 
Central and Trans-Texas—State 
Highways 7 and 88, and U.S. High- 
ways 70 and 270. The new Highway 
70 enters the resort city of Hot 
Springs from the east over a multi- 
million-dollar freeway with many 
access routes that tie into Grand 
Avenue, one of the city’s longest 
streets. 

A trip to the Ouachitas is a triple- 
threat vacation treat, with an inter- 
nationally known spa, a lakeside 
recreation center and a picturesque 
mountain retreat all wrapped up 
into one big package. @ 
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HE NEXT time you tour the Blue | 
Ridge Mountains of .Western | 


North Carolina, treat yourself 
to a truly “off the beaten path” at- 
traction. The road to Whitewater 
Falls leads off U.S. Route 64 ten 
miles east of Cashiers, This dirt road 
leads up hill and down, twisting and 


turning as it follows the contours | 


of the land and searches for a pass. 
It.is only nine miles to the Falls, 
from Route 64, but it seems much 


farther as the going is slow. When } 


you reach the Falls, park your car 
carefully and take your time look- 


ing at this unspoiled scenic wonder. | 


The Falls with their cataracts are as 
high as Niagara, but the river is a 
small one and the setting is so re- 
mote from civilization that the com- 
parison to the giant ends there. 
Whitewater Falls drop free and 
clear in the first wild leap and the 
water 


ing noisily. You can hear the falls 


long before you see them. There is 


a picnic area below the falls with 


open fireplaces for your cook-out if a 


you wish. 

Instead of going back the way you 
came, continue on south. A first- 
class road begins about a mile below 
the Falls as you enter South Caro- 


W. BALDWIN | 


is indeed white. Then, in | 
magnificent cascades, continues on — 
down, splashing, racing and laugh- | 


lina. All the way to Salem the scen- © 


ery continues to be charming, with 
many long views of the rolling 
Piedmont. @ 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS 
and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 
Reader's Choice, TRAveL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 


none can be acknowledged or returned, 


TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the subscribers whose material is used. . 
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ITH ENGINES roaring and oversized tires hissing 
through the sand, our beach buggy made its 
way into the tumbled wildness of the Sleeping 
Bear. Tilted precariously, the vehicle strained across 
ithe face of what looked like a precipice of sand. My 
‘wife, Iris, grabbed my arm and hung on for dear life. 
hen, as we topped the rise and started down, she 
squealed and hid her face, like a kid on a roller coaster 
tide. Next we climbed onto a sort of shelf, fenced in 
‘by the billowing dunes, and it was easy to imagine 
ourselves lost in the great Sahara Desert. The illusion 
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. Mich., is part of midwest 
_} region's foreign flavor. 


Dutch shoe factory at Holland, 


Canoeing on placid streams 
is part.of fun during 
Lake Michigan loop. 


Hotels on quiet Mackinac Island recall _ 
days when rich Southern planters 
spent their vacations here. 


Step streets lead up to guest 
homes on terraced slopes 
of Mackinac Island. 


was shattered as we reached the crest of this curious, 
bear-shaped mountain, of sand, for there, stretched 
out below us, was the sparkling blue expanse of Lake 
Michigan. 

We crawled out while the driver turned around and, 
standing there above the lake, our glances met and 
we both burst into laughter. 

“You win,” Iris said. “Why travel the world when 
you can see it all around Lake Michigan?” 

That was what I had: told her before we started out 
on our 850-mile loop of America’s inland sea. And 
now, after a leisurely week of touring, she was finally 
convinced. We'd seen,all kinds of scenery, from mis- ! 
placed Norwegian fjords to uprooted bits of the | 
French Riviera. Furthermore, the foreign flavor went 
more than skin deep because Old World customs and 
tongues persist in all four of the states which ring 
the Lake. 

In Wisconsin we'd enjoyed hearing German spoken 
in the streets of clean-scrubbed towns. Once we'd 
watched Icelandic fishermen bringing in their catch. 
On an island we visited, the language was Gaelic. And 


_ after our “Sahara” adventure, we would be moving on 


to the Dutch town of Holland, where people still clump 
around in wooden shoes and a huge windmill catches 
the breezes off the lake. 

Along with this cosmopolitan adventure, we found a 
never-ending parade of other thrills—like the smoke 
sheds of whitefish beside the road, boat trips into fairy- 
lands, a canoe trip up the Jordan River, and a visit to 
Mackinac Island where fringe-topped surreys and bi- 
cycles are the only mode of travel. And, of course, there 
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Looming heights of Pictured Rocks can be seen on quick cruise out of Munising on Lake Superior shore of Michigan's Upper Peninsula. 


“is always a festival of some sort going on in a land so 
imbued with desire for fun and frolic. 

The Lake Michigan Loop can be made in four days 
fairly easily, or you could profitably slow the pace and 
spend your whole vacation on the shores of this Mid- 
western Riviera. We devoted eight days to the trip, 
_ starting from Chicago, and came back regretting that 
‘| we hadn’t allowed more time. 

As this is resort country, accommodations are plen- 
tiful and for the most part quite modern and comfort- 
able. Counting meals, lodging and auto expenses, plus 
the extras for side trips, our cost ran to about $30.00 
a day. It would have been higher except that we carried 
thermoses and a picnic hamper and enjoyed our mid- 
day meals in the charming state parks which we found 
everywhere. These parks, by the way, were well filled 
with auto campers. And from one vacationing family 
we learned that it is quite possible to manage on 
around $12.00 a day for four persons—and that includes 
a comfortable allowance for the side excursions like 
chair-lift rides and boat trips. 

Our first day out of Chicago took us through one of 
my favorite regions of Wisconsin, a place of rolling 
green hills dotted with neat dairy farms and roadside 
cheese factories where all sorts of delicacies tempt 
travelers. We chose Highway 42—it changes to 32 in 
Wisconsin—because it winds its way delightfully close 
to the water and passes through a series of small towns 
where, if you loiter a little, you can hear more German 

than English spoken. 
At Kenosha, only a few miles beyond the Illinois line, 
I prevailed upon my non-mechanical-minded wife to 
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accede to a conducted tour through the Nash-Hudson 
automobile assembly plant. After which she said sweet- 
ly, “You know, I’ve always wanted to see that famous 
place Frank Lloyd Wright designed.” Which meant 
that next on the list was the Johnson Wax research 
center in Racine, ten miles further on. 

While the making of wax doesn’t intrigue me, I must 
admit I looked open-mouthed upon this place, which 
is said to be the world’s most modern office building. 
We missed the last tour at 11:00 a.m., but determined 
to come back again another time and learn a little 
more about such novelties as the Center’s 43 miles of 
glass tubing through which all the building’s light is 
received. 

At Milwaukee, a German-flavored town that has 
always delighted me, we lunched at Karl Ratzch’s Res- 
taurant, a place straight out of Europe where you eat 
your sauerbraten against a background of beer steins 
and enough Old World antiques to fill a museum. 

As we later drove on northward, now occasionally 
passing a roadside cheese stand, I suggested, “Since 
this seems to be conducted-tour day, let’s stop in She- 
boygan and see a cheese factory.” 

“If I see it made,” protested Iris, “I’ll never be able 
to eat the stuff again.” 

But she was wrong, because we were both impressed 
by the shining cleanliness we should have expected in 
teutonic Wisconsin. And as we watched the process— 
first milk coagulating in vats, the draining off of whey 
and pressing of curd into molds and the storage of 
huge cheeses in a warm room for curing—our appetites 
got beyond us, and even the free samples couldn’t stem 
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Travel Crossroads Answers 


Horizontal 


One of the higher ups in India 
Springs all over the world 
Record bustin’ out all over 
Something for a Texan to re- 
member 

Headlight 

The likes of them 

Berth where Dad always ends up 
Makes the butter fly 

Out front in Egypt 

Victorian fallout 

Agenda data 

Picnic lover 

All I got out of college (abbr.) 
Magic carpet land. 

Baseball’s Leo 

Lady Ashwoman 

End of shish 

Makes a horse of another color 
Where to put the Sacred Cow 
for best results 

Two words to start a honeymoon 
Victorian. spare that spoiled 
English ritual 

A couple of these Am a fortune 
Caleutta, Bombay or something 
like it 

Bought sight unseen 
be underwater 
Cleopatra’s cruiser on the Nile 
Handout man 

Nuts to you! 

One who always knows 

A donkey with his tail off 

On the street to Rome 

Cruise or walk 

These cover a multitude of shins 
Round the world in 80 hours! 
Wrapped in a-sheet in the Near 
East 

Pa’s sister in France 
Tourist spot before the 
Curtain went over it 
This made Willkie President! 
Biblical fellow who grabbed 
Elijah’s coat 

Dry land surrounded by French 
water 

Magazine a wife never gets on 
Doll 


it might 


Iron 
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Will be Found on Page 66 
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Vertical 


These skirt Hawaii 

These are used in black-ins 
Strait Sicilian stuff 

Decorated Roman brow 

This looks down on the Swiss 
Doglike talk 

Cornfed college 

Where Alesund is 

Cupid is one 

Egotistic neck trouble 
Including the tax 

Unhappy call 

How to get around in Japan 
(var. sp.) 

What Brutus and tu did when 
hungry 

Not a bit off 

Where Ohio is high in the old 
joke 

Letter opener 

This verb keeps many a news- 
paper out-of a lawsuit 

These dames are really on their 
toes 

Sound things 
teenagers 
Obsolete weapon 
Parker, probably 

Wine measure 

This is close to every woman’s 
heart 

Gift many women have 

That’s me! 

Mel 

What to take on your date when 
you haye left your money home 
Fooled around with a diamond 
Fresh news 

Not out yet 

Under new management 
Underhanded thing 

Emotional release for thousands 
of housewives 

Angle 
Horsy 
loves 
Abbreviated flat 

He was a king in Paris 
The point of most 
writers 

This suits a Greek to a T 


that influence 


expression that Willie 


Victorian 
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our desire. So we went into the retail sales room and) 
made a fairly sizeable dent in the mountain of cheese—}) 
some 80,000,000 pounds—which Sheboygan turns out) 
each year. a 
It was late afternoon when we passed through Two) 
Rivers and headed up the New England-like coast of 
Door County peninsula. Here, using a motel at Stur-| 
geon Bay for headquarters, we stayed over a full day 
The morning was devoted to a modestly successful 
quest for northern pike in the cold waters of early sea-| 
son, after which we solved the usual storage problem 
by cooking my catch at one of the picnic stoves in| 
Potawatomi State Park. | 
The afternoon we devoted to a tour of the Peninsulay 
to see the fabulously beautiful cherry orchards, coy- 
ered with their snowy blooms. The local people hold 
a gay Blossom Festival each spring, and our host at the} 
motel told us, “In July you can borrow a pail and lad-} 
der and pick your own cherries if you like.” q 
Some of the Door County coast is dark and brooding, | 
so storm-lashed that the headlands have been carved 
into grotesque shapes and worn into cliffs that remind | 
you of Norway’s rugged fjords. Apparently the Nor-j 
wegians, too, see the resemblance, because we found a 
colony of them still occupying one small coastal town. | 
We even found Icelanders when, on the morning of 
our departure, we changed our plans on an impulse and } 
went to visit secluded Washington Island, off the far 
tip of the peninsula. The ferry took us in skittering | 
fashion across Porte des Morts, or Death’s Door, which } 
got its name from vicious tidal currents that cost many | 
lives in early days. At the island we disembarked on - 
the shelving sands and, as_ we traced the route known 
as the Potawatomi Trail, the landscape became one of | 
beetling bluffs and wave-carved caves. 
The Potawatomi Indians once held this sanctuary.’ 
Then they were supplanted by America’s largest colony 
of Icelanders. Now, in spite of the tourists trickling 
across Death’s Door, they seem to have kept their way - 
of life fairly intact. Even their source of sustenance is_ 
the same—the fish-filled waters that surround them. 
We watched a crew work their nets off shore, then had 
to turn away reluctantly to pick up our route again. 
Going back down the Peninsula, the road hugs the 
jagged shore of Green Bay, passing through small fish- 
ing villages and finally reaching the city of Green Bay— 
and the pleasant smells of cheese again, as this is the 
world’s greatest producer of the product. * 
Turning north on U.S. 41, we passed through more 
dairy country and then hugged the lakeshore once more 
after crossing the Michigan border at Menominee. This 
was lumbering country once, but now is land where 
sand and swamp are half wedded with the lake, and a 
sparse second-growth forest thrusts up straight trunks 
like ten pins ready to be knocked down again. The sky 
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| had turned gray and was spitting a misty rain. Waves 
“swept off the lake and lapped at the very edges of the 
road, but gray skies go well with Michigan’s somber 
-northland. And even Iris, who loyes tidiness with near- 
ly the passion of the Germans, did not object to stop- 
ping fora slightly damp picnic at J. W. Wells State Park. 
We ate in solitude, with only the crashing waves and 
blustery wind for company, and left our wild promon- 
tory regretfully when it was time to be on our way. 

Staying overnight at Escanaba, we rose early and de- 
-sertedLake Michigan temporarily for a side-trip to 
Munising and its two-and-one-half-hour, $3.00 boat 
cruise among the Pictured Rocks. These are fantas- 
tically carved cliffs rising as much as 300 feet above 
the Lake Superior shoreline. Afterwards, we toured 
the Munising area to see its beautiful waterfalls, includ- 
ing one right in the city itself, before heading east on 
| ‘Highway 28 and seeking out a motel near Hulbert. 

At 10:00 a.m., next morning, we were waiting at the 
Toonerville Trolley station in Hulbert to board the 
curious string of open cars and ride through a game- 


|. filled wilderness to the edge of the Tahquamenon Riv- 


er. Here we boarded the river boat Paul Bunyan and, 
for nearly five hours, enjoyed a cruise into one of the 
) corners of America where roads have not yet come. 
We had lunch on board, and then took a foot trail 
beside foaming rapids and down to the point where 
we could see the full majesty of Tahquamenon Falls 
before embarking for the return trip. Full cost of the 
trip was $3.00 each, plus our meal. 

We still had daylight enough to justify backtrack- 
ing from Hulbert to take Highway 117 down to the 
edge of Lake Michigan, and to follow U.S. 2 eastward 
through a pleasant forest land where you can almost 
hear the echoes of the woodsman’s axe and the splash- 
ing paddles of the voyageurs. This route is dotted with 
French names like Pointe la Barbe—the spot where 
the fur runners stopped to shave before going on to 
Mackinac—and Epoufette and Gros Cap. 

“Look. They have log cabins here!’ exclaimed Iris 
as, at twilight, we dropped down into the quaint town 
of St. Ignace beside the Straits of Mackinac. 

Sure enough there were log cabins at several points 
along the winding main street. And one of them, we 
found, we could rent for the night. As it was raining 
again, it was cozy indeed to have the stormy world 
shut out and silenced by the thick log walls, and to 
| sit beside a roaring fire nibbling at some of the de- 
lectable smoked whitefish we’d picked up at a roadside 
shed near town. 

_ We decided to stay over in St. Ignace and take the 
all-day boat trip to the Les Chenaux Islands and 
famous Mackinac Island, a trip that can also be taken 
from Mackinaw City on the Lower Peninsula. The 
‘ fare was $6.00 for the two of us on the Arnold Line’s 
passenger boat. For seven hours we wound through the 
islands, sometimes close enough to toss a pebble ashore. 
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Yachts and fishing boats sometimes passed near us, but 
most of the time we were the only craft in sight among 
these thick-forested islets, and we almost expected a 
birch bark canoe to round the’next headland with its 
load of furs. ; 

Finally we reached storied Mackinac and went ashore 
to tour it, partly afoot and partly with the aid of one 
of the fringe-topped surreys which are the only taxis 
permitted on the island. 

Mackinac, the Gibraltar of the Great Lakes, has been 
a fortress since the first white man showed up, and has 
changed hands eleven times among the Indians, French, 
English and Americans. Today the forts are still intact 
for visitors to see, as is the fur trading post of John 
Jacob Astor. The Mission Church and Mission House 
date back to the last century, and some of the quaint 
inns and hotels and guest houses seem to belong to 
the same era. 

Besides the remnants of history and such oddities 
as natural springs and caves and Arch Rock, there is 
plenty to keep you occupied—golf course, swimming 
beach and pool, tennis courts and other vacation di- 
versions. At the Grand, sometimes called the world’s 
largest hotel, we learned that American Plan rates 
begin at $31.00 a day for two. The cost scales down- 


Midwestern Riviera has many cheese factories 
—as at Sheboygan, Wis.—where visitors 
can watch process, sample product. 
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ward at other hostelries, so that you can find something 
for any budget. 

Mackinac once was a hideaway for wealthy Southern 
planters, and it still has that aura. It is a living 
anachronism, but a pleasant one. 

‘The new Mackinac Bridge, billed as the world’s long- 
est suspension span, took us across the Straits where 
ferries until recently were the only connection between 
Michigan’s two parts. And, of course, all the romance 
of the crossing was now gone. 

From here on south is the real Midwest Riviera, a 
constant succession of broad beaches and sand dunes 
and scenic headlands, so we decided to cling to the 
shoreline all the way. 

At Levering we left U.S. 31 and drove west to Cross 
City on the lake shore and then headed south through 
the Ottawa Indian country. The Indians we found 
notably difficult to locate, but reminders of Indian 
settlement appear in some of the small villages, and 
there are a gift shop and a museum where you actually 
do get some of the genuine atmosphere. 

At Petoskey, we made a detour inland to take the 
$1.00 chairlift ride up the slopes of Boyne Mountain. 
‘Then we went on to the busy resort center of Traverse 
Bay and, having picked a motel for the night, made a 
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trip over to Glen Haven to take the dunesmobile ride | 
I have described, returning via the scenic drive around } 
the Leelanau Peninsula. 4 
Although we were rapidly running out of time and | 
couldn’t begin to squeeze in all the things we’d hoped | 
to do, we did take time out for the three-hour round- 
trip from Charlevoix to Beaver Island. [See Michigan | 
Eire: Beaver, TRAvEL, May, 1956.] A sign in Gaelic at 
the dock extended “A Hundred Thousand Welcomes,” | 
and the atmosphere was as Irish as that of Eire. | 
We had time enough left for a short canoe trip up jj 
the scenic Jordan River which empties into Lake | 
Charlevoix. After that-we had to be on our way, pass- | 
ing up-more-than a few treasures like the paddle- | 
wheeler trip up the Kalamazoo River from Saugatuck, 
the chain of lake cruises at Traverse Bay, the famous. 
old lighthouse at Ludington, the fishing, float trips on \ 
the Pere Marquette River, and the Deer Forest. 
We did, however, take time for a stop at Holland, 
where we had been before to visit the Tulip Festival | 
in May. This time, we satisfied ourselves with a visit | 
to the Dutch shoe factory. After lunch in Kollen | 
Park, we took a two-hour excursion on Lake Macatawa. | 
Then we had to wave goodbye to the great windmill | 
which dominates this bit of Lake Michigan’s shore and | 
wend our way Chicagoward along the rest of this Mid- } 
western Riviera. 
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Fodor's Modern Guides 


With Illustrations And Maps 


1s perfectly legal in this free 
country to hold the conviction 
that civilization began on At- 


| lantis, or Mu, or Mars for that mat- 


ter. But most of us believe that what 


) we call civilization was the inven- 


tion of Greeks—from democracy to 


_ the Olympic Games, they got there 
| first. And for those who are plan- 
| ning a vacation visit to the bustling, 
| modern, 

Greece 1960 (David McKay Co., 
| Inc., New York; 324 pages; illustra- 
tions; maps) is as necessary as a pass- 
| port and toothpaste. 


ancient land, Fodor’s 


Lavishly illustrated with both 


| color and black-and-white photo- 
| graphs, 
_maps, diagrams and city plans, 


studded with numerous 


Greece 1960 follows Fodor’s excel- 
lent practice of assigning separate 
chapters to experts on the spot. Con- 
sequently there are eight different 
authors who warrant a share in the 
credit for this volume, but for the 


_ sake of simplicity let’s consider it 


Editor Eugene Fodor’s handiwork. 


| | His book begins with an omnibus 
| conglomeration of necessary infor- 
} mation under the chapter heading 
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travel book selection 


Facts at Your Fingertips. Here you 
will find all the data on when to go, 
how to get there, climate, hotels, 
electric current, fishing, tipping, 
laundry and such-like. Then there 
are a few chapters under the general 
heading The Greek Scene, which in- 
clude everything from ancient his- 
tory to shopping in Athens and a 
beautifully honest description of 
Greek eating habits which admits 
that “the food is never good enough 
to travel for, and not bad enough to 
keep anyone away.” Here, too, is an 
explicit answer to the old are-the- 
natives-friendly question: 

“The Greeks do not have a word 
for standoffishness. Their approach 
is direct. American? British?... 
Where are you staying? How much 
are you paying for your room? Are 
you married or single? How much 
do you make? How much is that in 
drachmas? Thus, with the subtlety 
of an atomic icebreaker, the Greek 
gets to know you, and you, perforce, 
to know him.” 

The Greeks, in short, have the 
same word for “foreigner” and for 
“guest”. And their general friend- 
liness is only one way of exhibiting 
a national exuberance that crops up 
in every aspect of life. Fodor’s 
Greece 1960, in fact, presents a pic- 
ture of a nation that has forgotten 
its own early belief in doing “‘noth- 
ing in excess’. Nowadays the watch- 
word seems to be “everything” rath- 
er than “nothing”. Fastings are fol- 
lowed by feasts, hard work by long 
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| Fodor’s Ode to Grecians Earns Highest Accolade 


siestas, and neon signs blink in the 
shadow of the Acropolis. 

Which is not to intimate that all 
Greece is Athens. There is also (and 
these are chapter headings) Delphi 
and the Parnassus, the Peloponnese, 
North-Western Greece, the Ionian 
Islands, Thessaly, Macedonia and 
Thrace, Thessaloniki, Between 
Heaven and Earth (a report on the 
monks’ republic of Mount Athos) , 
the Islands of the Aegean, the Off- 
shore, Central, Eastern and North- 
ern Islands (separate chapters on 
each category) and Crete, Europe’s 
oldest civilization. 

Each of these area reports begins 
with a brief breakdown of practical 
information concerning when to 
come, what to see, how to get about, 
and some recommended hotels and 
restaurants. Then follows more dis- 
cursive data on the section’s charms. 

Fodor’s latest volume concludes 
with an English-Greek vocabulary, 
a brief index and an eight-page tour- 
ist atlas which reminds you—as do 
the text and photos—that there is 
much to see in ancient, still-lively 
Greece.—K.G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 


Travel Club at substantially re- 


duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


[| Please send me Greece 1960 at the special Club membership 
price of $3.80 clothbound. Remittance is enclosed. 


Cr roe 


Four wheels, twin propellers send Amphicar 
speeding over turnpikes or down canals. 


Amphibious Terra-Marina trailer provides 
highway homesteading plus houseboat haven. 


IS 


Atop typical auto chassis, Travelcar is latest 
attempt to compact trailer-auto unit into one. 
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VEHICLES 


ENRY Ford’s basic idea has been 
considerably modified recently 
by some ingenious new concepts 

in wheeled travel. The Amphicar, for 
instance, shown at left, will do 90 
m.p.h. on land, fourteen knots afloat. 
Carrying four persons, it is priced a 
little under $3,000. The Travelcar, be- 
low, is custom built on a Ford or Chey- 
rolet chassis for approximately $9,000. 
It has all the self-contained amenities 
of a trailer. As for the trailer, it can 
also take to the water, as the $2,695 
Terra-Marina indicates. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PACE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a closer relationship between all peoples in order 


to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Send Your Complaints! 


S WE work our way through the mail 
each day at ‘TRAVEL, sorting out the 
requests for tour information, 

queries about article possibilities, news 
releases, promotion pieces and all the 
miscellaneous correspondence that every 
publication receives, there is one type of 
letter that always gives us pause. That is 
the letter complaining about poor service 
received from a carrier or hotel or ticket 
agency. 

Millions of dollars are spent by firms 
in the travel industry not merely to. at- 
tract sales but to promote good will, to 
emphasize excellent service and to pam- 
per the traveler, but all these well-planned 
efforts can collapse at a counter when the 
customer is given a surly response or by- 
passed when his turn has arrived or treat- 
ed indifferently. Statistics about training 
school programs mean nothing when it’s 
your baggage that has been lost or dam- 
aged, your reserved room that is not avail- 
able, your dinner that is ruined by dis- 
courtesy. A “corporate image” notwith- 


standing, your patience is over-ridden by 
anger. 

TRAVEL asks that you let this anger 
spill over into letters to us. We want to 
hear from TRAVELERS who have encoun- 
tered difficulties or poor service with trans- 
portation lines, hotels and other organ- 
izations connected with their foreign or 
domestic trips. As the TRAVELER’s spokes- 
man, we want to study such complaints, 
investigate them and bring about what- 
ever improvements are possible, in keep- 
ing with the National Travel Club objec- 
tives printed above each month, under- 
scoring, this time, our aim to “make 
travel safe and attractive.” 

Working together, we can help make 
travel just that, always. @ 


Ae 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 


join the National Travel Club: 


ve 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


COVA Ste ee 


Name of 
Nominating Member: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Membership No. 
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VAGABOND 
CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


7 7 HETHER purchasing a high-precision camera or a 
A\t budget-priced job, you can have the advantage 
of a built-in exposure meter. Three new 
cameras, just announced, also have additional interest- 
ing refinements. The Anscoset 35mm ($69.95), with 
f/2.8 lens and shutter speeds from 1/8 to 1/1,000 second, 
has a single-ring exposure control. Once you decide 
what shutter speed or lens opening to use, the ring auto- 
matically compensates for any changes in either of these 
settings. The ring also simplifies flash photography. It 
calculates correct flash exposure. You merely set the 
camera-to-subject distance. The camera has M-X syn- 
chronization. “M” synchronization is used with the 
greatest variety of flash bulbs, the 20-millisecond-delay 
type. “X” is for use with strobe. Before buying any 
‘camera, I would check carefully to make sure it includes 
“M”’ type synchronization. 

The new Anscomark M 35mm camera ($134.50) isa 
precision job with interchangeable lenses and coupled 
exposure meter control. With the “match needle” meter 
you preselect either shutter speed or lens opening. Ex- 
posure then adjusts automatically when you align the 
meter indicators. Price includes the 50mm f/2.8 lens. 
Available are: wide angle lens, 35mm, $59.50; telephoto 
lens, 100mm, $79.50. The camera case is $12.50. 

The third new Ansco item, the Lancer LG ($24.95), 
is the lowest-priced camera I know of with a permanent- 
ly attached exposure meter. It has an f/8 lens, and zone 
focusing as close as three feet. It is perfectly adequate 
for most types of ordinary outdoor snapshooting. Using 
127 size film, it provides “super slides” for color projec- 
tion, or standard 314” square color or black-and-white 
enlarged prints. The price of the camera outfit includes 
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Shooting closeups will add interest to your scrapbook, color slides. 


flash unit plus four bulbs and a first roll of film. 

Another new item in the photographic world is the 
Ansco “Tag-Along”’ slide tray which couples to the tray 
ahead for uninterrupted slide shows. The tray holds 


forty 2 x 2 slides in any assortment of mounts, and fits — 


all projectors using trays of the TDC type. The “Tag- 
Along” tray ($1.00) also comes in a four-pack combina- 


tion ($4.00) which includes a handy file cabinet con- | 


tainer. 


Basic Travel Tips 


Camera-toting travelers have asked for a list of sug- | 


gestions to serve as basic travel tips, so scan the follow- 
ing for better shooting. 


Obtain individual’ transportation. Rent a car, bi-~ 


cycle, boat or helicopter, if you can, and you will get 
better pictures. When you’re on your own, you select 
your own places and your own tempo. However, this 


does not exclude sightseeing tours, which are good for 


orientation. Familiarize yourself with the picture-possi- 
bilities, and then come back later on your own. 

Look before you click. Don’t waste time shooting 
everything. Concentrate your shots on a few subjects. 
For example, if you go to Japan and shoot hundreds of 
miscellaneous pictures, they probably would be less in- 
teresting than just a few picture stories. 

Look for picture stories. In a market place, you film a 
fisherman hawking his wares. Are you satisfied with one 
picture? Or do you go on to show the nets hanging up to 
dry? The wife cooking fish over a charcoal hibachi? 
Customers handling the merchandise? The boards with 
fish hung out to dry? Your natural curiosity about this 
family and how they live leads your camera through 
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rich pictorial areas. Next day, you may see another 

group of fishermen launching a boat through heavy 
‘surf, or a group of boats out on the open sea. All of these 
| become part of your fish story. You can put your pic- 
| tures in a scrapbook later, with captions, or organize 
a sequence for a color slide show. However you do it, 
your audience will be impressed with your showman- 
ship. 

Check local information. Wherever you go there are 
various events, market days, native festivals and other 
affairs. No matter how carefully you research a place by 
reading up about it in books and magazines, you always 
find additional details when you are on the spot. You 
may have an unusual opportunity to visit a museum or 
historical building that is only open on certain days. It 
is easy to find out whether there are any camera restric- 
tions. In many instances, a small fee will give you access 
to world-famous art work, as at the Louvre. Often it is 
only necessary to request permission in advance. 

Faces make pictures. People at work and play make 
_a country what it is. Too many tourists shoot buildings 

all the time. Get people into those pictures. 

Get up close. Closeups—head and shoulder shots— 
_ reveal the heart and soul. Include children. They and 
old folks are most photogenic—and are always ap- 
_ proachable. 
Practice the art of being unobtrusive. Look over an 
area first, before bringing a camera into action. Select 
the background, lighting and other details. Then 
| proceed without fuss or feathers to get the pictures you 
| want. If a photographer is hesitant or unsure of what he 
| wants, people lose their confidence and patience. 
Shoot long shots and closeups. Most people make the 
| mistake of shooting mostly medium scenes. They never 
get far back enough to reveal the real beauty of a pic- 
torial panorama. Also they hesitate to get up real close. 
| Set your camera for its minimum focusing distance— 
three feet or whatever—and use it for dramatic closeups 
not only of faces, but also of details in the sand, feet, 
animals or signs and posters. 

Keep your camera set for immediate action. With 
Kodachrome, for example, the setting for an average 
scene in bright sunlight is 1/50th second, f/6.3. If you 
set your lens for twenty feet, you are ready to lift the 
camera, aim and take a grab shot of any sudden activity 
or expression. “Don’t be the slowpoke who says, “If 
only I had had my camera ready—!” 

Be candid with your friends. That is, shoot when 
they're unaware. Most posed shots of friends, relatives 
_ and traveling companions are, let’s face it, pretty dull. 

Shoot black-and-white film. This sounds like heresy 
‘when everyone is concentrating on color. But if you 
) have an extra camera, load it with a high speed film, 
“such as Ansco Super Hypan, which has an exposure 
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Take Advantage of Built-In Exposure Meters to Ease Your Vacation Filming 


index of 500, and you will be able to get some sensa- 
tional candids, interiors, dusk scenes and night club 
shots. There are a world of things waiting to be filmed 
in black and white. 

Protect your equipment. Sun, sand and hard knocks 
can ruin your gear. On the beach, carry a hand towel to 
wrap the camera and keep it dry. Enroute, do not leave 
valuable equipment in unlocked baggage. When in a 
car, do not leave a camera in a glove compartment. 

Get correct exposure. A study of tourist photos shows 
that most errors are made with scenes that are very 
bright or very dark. The tendency is to overexpose the 
bright scenes and underexpose the dark scenes. So 
adjust accordingly. 

Let your camera make friends. If you’re spending 
several days in one place, you may have time to get film 
developed (especially if black-and-white) and prints 
made to give to friends and acquaintances. If you go to 
the native quarter of a town and distribute a few snap- 
shots you had previously taken of the people, they will 
spread the welcome carpet, and give you all kinds of 
help for additional pictures. If you promise pictures 
(and it’s easy to promise) be sure you’re going to de- 
liver. A Polaroid Land camera is the ideal ice-breaker 
because you have to wait only 60 seconds after you take 
a picture to deliver the snapshot. 


When you travel, get a 4 
TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any aaent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TRAVEL MARKET PL 


_ PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color slides on 
approval. Everything from Paris night life to the 
Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog of thousands 
of 35mm slides, including title and map slides. 
WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. 54, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35mm SLIDES by 
Professionals. Europe—Cities, Interiors of Famous 
Cathedrals, Museums, Castles, Famous Paintings. 
Also India, Morocco, Mexico, etc. Descriptive 
Illustrated Catalog 15¢. (Deductible), ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. Washing- 
ton Shrine, Interiors of Roman Basilicas, Holy 
Land. Complete coverage. Exclusive Interiors. 
Life of Christ, Famous Madonnas, etc. 84-page 
Illustrated catalog ''TR'' 25¢. (Deductible from 
first order.) Argo Slides, 116 Nassau, New York 
38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM SLIDES. Beau- 
tiful 8mm-16mm movies. Largest selection. Exclu- 
sive colorful scenic, travel, map, title and comic 
slides—sample 25¢. COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


BAD WEATHER . . . LOST CAMERA. . . NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for missing 
those precious shots on your last wonderful trip... 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged de- 
scriptive catalog of the wonder spots around the 
world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for catalog and 
free sample slide. ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. 
"'T'' 2045 Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


FREE title slide with your own name. Color illus- 
trated, color slide catalog; 10¢ handling charge. 
INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, JENKINTOWN 
20, PENNA. 


MISS UNIVERSE 1960 Beauty Pageant at Miami 
Beach, Florida! The most Beautiful Girls fromyall 
over the World! Full coverage of this Interna- 
tionally Famous Event in Superb Color Slides! 
“NOT ordinary duplicates—these are Original Color 
Transparencies from Top Quality Self-Masking Color 
Negatives! TWO SIZES! Standard 2x2 Slides 20 for 
$4.00. Special set of 75 for $12.00. Super Slides (52% 
larger picture!—3:4 format—fit standard 2x2 viewers 
and projectors) 20 for $5.00. Special set of 75 for 
$15.00 Cash, Check, M.O. Supervue, Box 311-T, 
Burbank, Calif. 


8 SUPER SLIDES $2.00! 52% larger picture! 3:4 
format! Fit standard 2x2 viewers and projectors! 
Or, if preferred, 10 Standard 2x2 Slides for $2.00. 
NOT ordinary duplicates—but are Color Trans- 
parencies of the Highest Color Fidelity, made 
possible by our exclusive Color Negative-Positive 
process! Sets of 8 Super Slides and 10 Standard 
Slides each of Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Niagara 
Falls, Hollywood, Miami and many others! Send 
Cash, Check or M.O. today. Supervue, Box 
311-TC, Burbank, Calif. 


KODACOLOR FILM including developing and 
printing—127, 620, 120 for 8 exposure cameras $3.75; 
for 12 exposure cameras $4.50. Send payment and 
size. Other prices on request. CARET SERVICES, 
P.O. Box 275, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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RUSSIA & EASTERN EUROPE. Latest in fall 
travel. New Excursion fares. SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRLINES, 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
New York. 


FALL AND WINTER TRAIL TRIPS Havasu Can- 
yon and Chiricahau Mts. of Arizona; Barranca 


del Cobre and Holiday Back Counfry and Peak 


Climbing Trip in Old Mexico. All are unusual and 
rewarding, each has a charm of its own. Details: 
WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, Berkeley 1, 
Calif. 


WANTED 16 PEOPLE—Spring, Summer, Autumn 
Tours—See INSIDE JAPAN not the edges. ASK MR. 
FOSTER, Buhl Building, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


EUROPEAN CAR HIRE—superb service, unrivalled 
attention, moderate cost. Chauffeured and udrive 
cars. Offices in 40 European cities. May we serve 
you? F.I.T. CAR HIRE INC., 55 WEST 42nd 
STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Last true island para- 
dise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, 
civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Personalized report, 
all details. Save hundreds on transportation, ex- 
change, housing from inspiration to seaside villa. 
Send $2.00. BRADLEY SMITH, VILLA GAMBA, 
CALA GAMBA, MAJORCA, SPAIN. ~ 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS, and those who would 
like to be, are invited to join our Club. Dues of 
$5.00 per year include information service and sub- 
scription to FREIGHTER TRAVEL NEWS, a monthly 
publication consisting largely of letters from mem- 
bers describing their own voyages. Write for sam- 
ple copy. FREIGHTER TRAVEL CLUB, CALD- 
WELL, IDAHO. 


RESORT MART 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ‘'Vacation Minded'' 
group in the United States are TRAVEL readers. 
Over 920,000 adults will read what you have to 
offer. A 20 word ad in our RESORT MART costs but 
$15.00 per month. Closing date—6é weeks prior to 
date of issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


MISCELLANY MART 


JOBS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES for men and 
women; also fascinating jobs on steamships and 
yachts traveling foreign countries. Experience un- 
necessary. Free information, DAVENPORT FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE, BOX 1354-KK, GPO New York 
Ueel bee 


fe ds 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS sixty countries. Complete | 
report, $1.00. Hill International Publications, | 
P. O. Box 26-T, Massapequa Park, New York. 


CW-2 IMPORT-Export opportunity, profitable, } 
world-wide mail-order business from home without | 
capital: or travel abroad. Established world trader | 
ships instructions for no-risk examination. Ex- |} 
perience Unnecessary. Free details. MELLINGER, 
C 838, Los Angeles 24. : 


TOTE BAG (CARRY ALL)—made of strong rub- 
berized material in attractive Scotch plaid designs. | 
Ideal for beach use, shopping, school, gym; has 
many other utility purposes. 16” x 12” x 6”; $2.95. 
ALSO xc: 


FUTURAMIC LIGHTER Beautifully designed mod- 
ern lighter. As attractive and glamorous as a 
modern lipstick case! Fully automatic, simply 
squeeze to light. Windproof, lights in any weather. }) 
Gold color finish. 234” long. $1.50. ASTORIA || 
SUPPLY CO., 43-49 41st Street, Long Island | 
City 4, New York. } 


LOOK WHERE I'VE BEEN—wear silver bracelet | 
($1.00) with enamelled pendants of ALL spots } 
(50c)—list-EMPIRE IMPORTS, 2514 GENESEE | 
STREET, UTICA 4, NEW YORK. 


EXCITING FACT! Enhance the pleasure of living, | 
Speak another language. $3.00 per lesson. FISHER — 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 152 West 58th | 


Street, New York City. PL 7-9177. 


YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: For FASTER 

and more EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE—Learn 
the ''A.B.C.'s'' of Good Mailing Habits! A—postal 
delivery zone number helps speed your mail! B— 
certain to include your return address on all letters 
and packages! C—that the delivery address is cor- 
rect and complete! MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY— 
IT'S THE BETTER WAY! 7 


IRREPLACEABLE EYES—lIt is possible to walk with 
an artificial leg but you can't see with an artificial 
eye. Eye disease and eye accidents cause blindness, { 
though two-thirds of this can be avoided by eye 
care and safety precautions. PROTECT YOUR EYE- 
SIGHT! HAVE REGULAR EYE TESTS FOR YOU 
AND YOURS. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the '"TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE'', you can appreciate that 
more than 920,000 others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service to sell, try the resultful 
""MARKET PLACE''. Write TRAVEL, 50W. 51th | 
Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words. 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required. Issued 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 6 weeks preceding date 
of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
ae any articles or services herein adver- 
tised. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


Ned 


Sere” 


| 40 min. 
‘at Honolulu. Line plans 

| Seattle-Tokyo leap in Oc- 
tober, 
) inaugural in Nov. 


| ‘HAT! 


‘Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


CARNET AIDS CAMPERS 

Nat'l Campers and Hikers 
Assoc., recently affiliat- 
ed with Federation Inter- 


| mationale de Camping and 


Caravanning, issues inex- 
pensive carnet to members 


‘which intitles them to in- 


surance plus reduced fees 


/ at many European camp- 


grounds. For information, 
write Nelson Keables, 

Nat'l Campers and Hikers 
Assoc., Box 451, Orange, 


) AIRBORNE IMBIBING VARIED 


Lufthansa transatlantic 


| hops now carry keg of Ger- 
/ man beer for would-be 

\ stein-wielders while Pan- 
) agra's DC-8 flights to 

) South America have been 

) equipped to dispense Pepsi 
| for cola-cravers. 


| NIP JETS BOW IN AUGUST 


Japan Air Lines DC-8 


‘jets will begin San Fran- 
' cisco-Tokyo flights Aug. 

/12, Los Angeles=Tokyo 

'| Sept. 
BS. F. 

Biltokyo at 9:50 p.m. 
' lowing day after crossing 
}Int' 1 Dateline for total 


5. Hops will leave 
aimee epelle,, arrive 
fol- 


flying time of 11 hrs., 
Run stops en route 


Tokyo-Hong Kong jet 


TOPS PAN AM DEPOT 
New Idlewild air termi- 


‘nal for Pan Am features 


hat-like concrete roof 
covering 4 acres so jet- 
liners can nose in under 
‘the brim. Terminal cost 
$12,000,000, has gangways 
leading from 2nd-story 
passenger lounge direct to 
cabin doors. 
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QANTAS ADDS PACIFIC JET 

Australia's Qantas Air- 
ways has added 6th weekly 
Boeing 707 jetliner flight 
between Sydney, San Fran- 
cisco. New service pro- 
vides flights to Australia 
from U.S. every day except 
Wednesday, from Australia 
every day except Monday. 
Hops go via Honolulu, 
Fijis with connecting ser- 
vices to Tahiti, New Zea- 
land, other Pacific, Asian 
islands. 


DUTY-FREE SHOPS CATALOGED 
New enterprise called 
Duty-Free Shoppers, Ltd., 
offers mail-order shopping 

for traveling buyers. 
Firm's catalog of merchan-= 
dise from many nations can 
be perused by traveler 
heading outside U.S., who 
then places order, later 
receives merchandise by 
mail. Travelers who remain 
outside U.S. for more than 
48 hrs. can declare, free 
of duty, $200 in pur- 
chases. Those who remain 
as long as 12 days are 
given $500 allowance. 
Mail-ordered merchandise 
is declared by traveler as 
he passes through Customs. 
Firm has offices at Suite 
815, 465 California St., 
San Francisco. Numerous 
travel agents have copies 
of catalog. 


FRENCH JET NYC-MOSCOW 

All-jet Air France 
flights between NYC, Mos- 
cow leave Idlewild Airport 
Thurs/Fri/Sat/Sun via Boe- 
ioe 70S, torso or. , 45 
Hin rkishte CO raris, 
switch to twin-jet Cara- 
velles for 4 hr., 35 min. 
leg on to Moscow. 


REDS RENT OUT AUTOS 

Soviet Intourist agency 
is now permitting drive- 
yourself tours of Russia 
on various OK'd routes 
using Russian-made Volga 
autos. Cars need not be 
returned to point of ori- 
gin. Cost is $5.00 daily 
for rental of 3 to 7 days, 
$4.50 for 8-14 days, $4.00 
for 15 or more days plus 
5S¢ per kilometer (approx. 
%ths of a mile) plus fee 
of 10¢ per kilometer for 
metirn Of car to ats “post 
of origin. Car with chauf- 
feur costs $13.00-$14.00 
daily. 


EAGLE CUTS NASSAU TAB 
Cunard-owned Eagle Air-= 
ways has cut Miami-Nassau 
roundtrip fare to $23.00. 
Low fare is for 15-day ex- 
cursion with passenger 
catching plane before 10 
a.m. local time. Standard 
roundtrip fare of $33.00 
remains in effect for 
those who take later 
flights. Mixture of one- 
way by early, low-fare 
flight, one-way by regular 
flight costs $28.00. 


P.R. BOUND? (CLIP THES 

New 24-hr. Tourist In- 
formation Service in San 
Juan, P.R.—dial 3-8576— 
offers free data on plane 
flights, local transporta- 
tion, hotels, tours, shop- 
Ding. vette. Ph. Dept. om 
Labor—dial 2-2010—has 
screened, English-speaking 
baby sitters, governesses 
who charge maximum of 
$1.00 hr. for short 
Stints, less for longer 
work. Arrangement for low- 
cost air-freight shipment 
of excess baggage can be 
made by dialling 2-0486. 


EDINBURGH BILLS DUCAL CAST 
Roster of performers, 
attractions for Edinburgh 
Festival Aug. 21-Sept. 10 

includes famed Military 
Tattoo to be offered twice 
nightly, orchestras of 
Leningrad, Liverpool, 
Scotland as well as Phil- 
harmonia, Sir Thomas 
Beecham among other con-= 
auctors, such soloists as 
Dame Margot Fonteyn, Vic- 
toria de los Angeles, 
Myra Hess, Isaac Stern,: 
Bea Lillie, Spanish/In- 
dian/Italian nat'l bal- 
lets, Old Vic Company, 
many others of similar 
rank. 


EMPEROR CROWNS TERMINAL 

His Imperial Majesty 
Haile Selassie recently 
opened $500,000 air termi- 
nal at Addis Ababa. Struc- 
ture contains booking, 
ticketing offices for 
Ethiopian Airlines, infor- 
mation desk, bank, post 
office, telephone/tele- 
graph facilities in 
addition to visitors' re- 
ception rooms, large res- 
taurant, bars, curio shop, 
magazine stand, barber 
shop, beauty salon, usual 
customs/immigration 
services. 


AA UNVEILS NYC TERMINAL 
American Airlines final- 
ly officially opened its 
Idlewild terminal which 
was sneaking along in un- 
official operation for 
months. Structure cost 
$14,000,000, is 700 ft. 
long, contains all usual 
facilities overlooked by 
giant, 1,000-square-foot 
mural by Brazilian artist. 


PACIFIC FEST BOWS IN SEPT. 
San Francisco's 3rd An- 
nual Pacific Festival is 
Slated for Sept. 9-18, 
will include trade/travel 
Show, Pacific stage revue, 
exhibitions of Japanese, 
Australian aborigine art, 
youth parade, fashion 
shows, costume ball. 
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SHRUNK 707 BECOMES 720 

Small-size version of 
big Boeing 707 jetliners 
is now in United service, 
will shortly be adopted by 
American, Western, Bran- 
iff, Irish, Lufthansa air- 
lines. Called Boeing 720, 
ecratt- 1S 289 ft. wsnortver 
than 707, carries maximum 
of 90 passengers compared 
to -,/0F"srrl re nas: crulsime 
speed of 616 m.p.h. as 
against 707's 585 m.p.h. 
Smaller 720 has top range 
of 3,500 miles but will 
mostly be used on medium-— 
distance hops of approxi- 
mately 2,000 miles. 


WINDSOR WANDERS TO AFRICA 
Union-Castle Line's new 
38,000-ton Windsor Castle 
is scheduled to make her 
maiden voyage Aug. 18, 


.sailing from Southampton 


to Las Palmas, Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, Durban. 
Big liner carries 250 
first class passengers, 
600 in tourist. She will 
continue on same route 
varied by occasional 
15,000-mile runs that com- 
pletely circle Africa. 


JETS SPEED MANILA HOPS 

Leaving Los Angeles 
Wednesdays at 9:50 p.m., 
new Pan Am jet service to 
Manila shaves piston-en- 
gine time of 34 hrs. down 
to, 18% hrs... arriving 
Manila Fridays at 7 a.m. 
after losing day crossing 
Int'l Dateline. Flights 
operate via Honolulu, 
Guam, are run in addition 
to line's piston-engine 
service to Philippine 
capital. 


AFRICANS SET AIR ROUTES 
Cross-Africa air service 
is slated to go into ef- 
fect shortly by Ghana Air- 
ways, Ethiopian Airlines. 
Lines will fly routes to 
their own nations plus 
Guinea, Liberia with pos- 
Sible addition of Mali, 
Nigeria, Congo, Senegal to 
Ethiopian Airlines routes. 


CLUB STEAMS UP RAIL TOUR 

Iron Horse Tour offered 
by Railroad Club of Chi- 
cago, 55 E. Bellevue 
Place, Chicago ll, pro- 
vides 2,000 miles of steam | 
railroading in special | 
train over Labor Day week- } 
end. Big steam trains will | 
operate via Burlington 
Route, Union Pacific while | 
en route from Chicago to 
Ogden, Utah, plus return. 
For fee of $107. 90.£rom 
Chicago, $101.60 from St. 
Louis or, $76.80 from 
Omaha, trippers get coach 
seats, meals. Trains will 
make photo stops, run-=bys 
for movie makers. 


FISH DERBY HAS BIG KITTY 
Second annual Fall Fish- j 
ing Derby at Kentucky 
Lake, Ky., will run from 
sept. I to Nov. 15; Jofter 
$5,000 in cash prizes in- 
cluding $1,000 to tourist 
who catches biggest black 
bass. Special tourist 
derby, open to guests of 
participating hotel, mo- 
tels, has largest prizes 
throughout categories 
ranging from bass to sau- 
ger, walleye, crappie, | 
bluegill, catfish, striped } 
bass, carp. } 


ALLEGHENY DROPS RECON RULE /) 

“Allegheny Airlines Aug. |} 
1 abandons airline indus- 
try's reconfirmation rule 
presently in effect on 
most airlines requiring 
air travelers to reconfirm | 
return or stopover reser= 
vations at least 6 hrs. 
before departure time or 
have reservation automat-— 
ically cancelled. 


PASS.-FREIGHTERS LINE UP 
Following Feb. launching — 
of cargo-liner Mormac-— | 
pride, newly afloat sis- 
tership Mormacbay will in 
turn be followed by 5 more 
new 12-passenger freight- 
ers, all currently under 
construction. Craft make 
19 knots, have deluxe ac- 
commodations. 
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HAWAII HAILS HULA FEST 
Annual Hula Festival 
| will be held Aug. 7, 14 
| on Oahu. Aug. 7 dance dis-= 
| play will be at Nanakuli, 
|with expected 200 en- 
trants. Larger list is 
foreseen for Aug. 14 fes-= 
tival in Thomas Square, 
Honolulu. Both programs 
-are free to public. Aloha 
Week, with various fes-= 
tivities, will be held 
Oct. 16-22 on Oahu, Oct. 
23-29 on Maui, Kauai, 
Hawaii islands, Oct. 13-16 
on Molokai. 


C & O UPS CARPACITY 
| Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way has upped capacity of 
its 2 biggest train-fer- 
ries on Lake Michigan to 
permit carrying of more 
automobiles. Top-deck 
loading of Badger, Spartan 
‘enables each to carry 25 
|autos in addition to 26 
freight cars between Lud- 
_ington, Mich., Milwaukee, 
|Wis. Both ships also have 
staterooms, recreation, 
dining facilities. 
1\ 
SPAIN TRAIN SPEEDS BOATERS 

Castillian, special 
_boat-train express that 
guarantees connections 


|with American Export lin- - 


ers calling at Algeciras, 
‘now leaves Spanish capital 
}at 7:30 p.m., arrives at 
10:30 aem., %-hr. earlier 
|} than before. Leaving Ma- 

eridvat o250 pem., 2 hrs., 
20 min. later than pre- 
viously, special boat- 
\/train gets to Algeciras at 
6 a.m. as usual. 


NEW QUEEN FOR RECORD TRY? 

British gov't is edging 
/ toward recommendation of 
new 75,000-ton liner to 
replace aging Queen Mary. 
New ship would have speed 
higher than United States, 
‘current holder of trans- 
atlantic record crossing. 
Planned vessel would carry 
2,270 passengers, cost at 
least $70,000,000. Queen 
Mary carries 2,011. 
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LONDON-MOSCOW TRAIN ROLLS 
New through-train serv- 
ice by British Railways 
leaves London at 10:05 
am. Tues/Wed/Fri/Sun. 
for Harwich, boats to Hook 
of Holland, then trains 
through Berlin, Warsaw, 
Gdanska, Brest, Minsk to 
Moscow, arriving at 8:50 
pem. on $rd night of jour- 
ney. Return departs Moscow 
at 1:00 p.m., arriving 
London 3 nights later at 
8:56 p.m. Alternate night 
services leave London at 
8:00 p.m. Fares are $135.08 
roundtrip, $71.49 one-way. 
Sleeping accommodations, 
meals are extra. 


BRANIFF WRAPS TRAVEL GIFT 

Gift certificates for 
air travel are now being 
sold by Braniff Int'l Air- 
ways. Line's certificates 
are available year-round 
in any amount above $10.00. 
Gift recipient will ex- 
change certificate for his 
ticket on any Braniff 
flight, or apply it toward 
cost. Certificates are 
available in envelopes 
noting special occasions 
such as birthdays, wed- 
dings, graduations, holi- 
days. 


BANANAL FOLLOWS BRASILIA 
AS construction workers 
finish their work on Bra- 
zil's new capital city of 
Brasilia, many are being 
transferred to Bananal, 
giant island located be- 
tween 2 branches of Ara- 
guaia River, which gov't 
intends to transform into 
nat'l park, with tourist 
hotel, experimental farms. 


GREEKS DOLL DODECANESE 

Greek gov't 3-year pro- 
gram for development of 
Rhodes, lesser islands of 
Dodecanese calls for com- 
pletion of port installa- 
tions for Rhodes, Kos, 
Kalymnos, Karpathos, Kas- 
sos, construction of air- 
port for Kos, hotels for 
Patmos, Leros. 


HOTEL 
HEADLINERS 


BRASILIA GETS LUXURY INN 


Slated to open Jan. l, 
1961, posh Hotel Nacional- 
Brasilia will offer 400 
rooms in Brazil's new 
capital, cost $7,000,000, 
rise 12 stories, occupy 4 
Square blocks, have pool, 
various shops, . lounges. 


ODDS & INNS 

Addis Ababa Hilton in 
Ethiopia will begin build- 
ing about Sept. 1, open in 
1962, have 250 rooms.... 
New lst-class hotel in 
Spoleto, Italy, site of 
annual Festival of Two 
Worlds, is 50-room Albergo 
Dei Duchi....New $4,000,- 
000 Sahara Motor Hotel in 
Cleveland, Ohio, has 150 
guest rooms in 4 stories, 
Swimming pool, such luxury 
items as mother-of-pearl 
table tops...Central book-= 
ing office in Copenhagen's 
main railway terminal is 
operated by Danish Nat'l 
Tourist Office, keeps 
check on available space 
in city's hotels, private 
homes...-Virgin Isle Hotel 
at St. Thomas, U.S. Vir- 
gins, has become Virgin 
Isle Hilton....Inside 
shell of Tokyo's old Hotel 
Teito, new Palace Hotel is 
under construction for un- 
veiling in fall of 1961 
with 450 rooms, location 
near Imperial Palace.... 
Portugal is building total 
of 14 pousadas—gov't-= 
owned tourist inns— 
throughout country, with 
fixed prices beginning at 
$3.50 per day. 
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Lines Aft... 


Film Credit 


Dear Sirs: 

It was a delight to see the photo I took 
for Pan American-Grace Airways grace 
your June cover, a sorrow not to see per- 
sonal mention of my Chilean chore. 

; Erwin Becker 


Kew Gardens, N.Y. 


TRAVEL is happy to credit, with praise, 
that oft-anonymous contributor to travel 
pleasures—the professional travel pho- 


tographer —Ed. 


Timberland Bonanza 


Dear Sirs: 

This is to commend Travet for pub- 
lishing the excellent article on timber- 
land recreation which appeared in the 
June issue. Author Don Murray has done 
an amazingly comprehensive job and 
one that is refreshingly accurate. 

Kramer A. Adams 
Weyerhaeuser Company 
Tacoma, Washington 


Lights Out 
Dear Sirs: 

In Shoreline Sentinels by Thomas B. 
Lesure (TRAVEL, June, 1960) there is 
no mention made of the famous Twin 
Lights at Highlands, N. J., which look 
down over the smaller one on Sandy 
Hook Peninsula, which he does mention, 
... The lights were turned out in 1949, 
but in 1955 the lighthouse became a mu- 
seum, controlled by the borough of 
Highlands, 

Florence Bowman 
Belford, N.J. 
What Say 


Dear Sirs: 

I enjoy your Speak Up! column very 
much, but would appreciate a little more 
variety, such as including a few of the 
more simple words—“hello,” “ooodbye,” 
“good morning,” “good evening,” 
“please,” “thank you,” “how are you,” 
etc. 

Betty Schneider 
Detroit, Mich. 


TRAVELER Schneider is advised to turn 
back to April, 1953, when Speak Up!— 
now entering Series Ten—began with 
just such questions.—Ed. 


Collapsible SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 polished Lenses 


FOLDS TO 
POCKET SIZE 


Sa 


3” 
NOW 


® Imported precision ground lenses. 
e Each pair is leather covered. 

e@ Case 4"x21/2"x11/16" closed. 

e Fingertip center focus. 
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Get more enjoyment from every event—hunting, fishing, 
traveling—or for the theatre. Slips into your pocket. 


| “ 
| ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. TR-8 | 
| 43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N.Y. | 


| Please send me ( ) sport glasses @ $3.98 
| UNAMEE Aieiet encatals (tao ain hb 
ADDRESSior,.ceanteasccscinainht Moe eee EE ae | 
Pty 32 pee ZONE 1c STATE cciccenncanes 
act i ag 
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Social Insecurity 


Dear Sirs: 
I am particularly glad I joined the 
club, not only because of the insurance 


benefits but because of the interesting | 
magazine articles. | was also very much | 


interested in the Letter From The Pub- 
lisher re Insecure Social 


earn any amount without penalty. 
Robert Davidson 


Huntington Station, N.Y, _ 


“Looks like we’re going to see 
their vacation movies tonight.” 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


19-21: Author. 24-26, 28: Trans World Air- 
lines. 29: top, Greek Government Office of 
Information; bottom, Trans World Airlines. 
31: Kentucky Division of Publicity. 32: left, 
Phoenix, Arizona, Chamber of Commerce; 
right, Kansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission; bottom, California State Chamber 
of Commerce. 33: Texas Information and 
Statistics Division. 34-35: Grossinger's. 37-39: 
Three Lions, N.Y. 40-42: Author. 43: Bahamas 
News Bureau. 47: Eagle Airways. 48-49: Spa 
News Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Hot 


Springs Nat'l Park. 51-53: Michigan Tourist — 


Council. 55: Wisconsin Conservation Dept. 
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Security | 
(TraveEL, June, 1960) and agree that a } 
limit of $1,200 on wage earnings is ab- | 
surd, especially when those of 72 can } 


FOR MEMBERS 
OF 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


TRAVEL BAG | NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


| 50 West 57 St. 


Members of the National Travel Club can now have their own travel New York 19, N. Y. 

bag. One that will aid them immeasurably. Recognition of members 

By hotel clerks, airline-ticket agents and ee will assure the holder ! ei Lome eters ae ath 
of fast courteous attention. The striking bag, made of Vinyl, is in a 

distinctive orange color. The smooth operating zipper assures you 

that the contents will be completely protected within the perfectly 

waterproof bag. Measuring a full 11 by 14 inches makes the bag ideal 

for the many necessary items travelers must keep handy, This rich- 

looking unit is available to club members for the modest price of $1.50, 
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RECHARGEABLE FLASHLIGHT 
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“1 Recharges by simply plugging into any AC outlet! This compact and 
ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T-8 | beautiful flashlight fits into pocket or purse—it’s only 4” x 214” x 
| 43-49 41st St. 7", weighs only 3 ozs. Useful in town or country—in the house 
j Long Island City 4, N. Y. or car—anywhere an emergency light is needed. Holds its. charge 


| Please send me (_ ) LIFE LITE @ $5.95 each. &. 1. indefinitely when not in use—-can be stored anywhere without fear 
| Nad NGattms Gg meerana ye he Mahe rich-looking, streamlined case is two-tone grey enamel 
[PADD RIES S i. oh acer Ne ere encuentran me golden trim. i : ONLY 
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; of, leaking or corroding batteries. LIFE-LITE makes a wonderful 
| aif 

| 

| 
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| Add 35¢ for Postage & Handling. Sorry, No C.0.D.’s. a : $595 
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